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EDITORIAL. 


Dr. Rosert T. Epes, of Boston, Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in Harvard 
University, lately read a paper before a local 
medical society on “The Relations of Drug 
Manufacturers to the Progress of Therapeutics,” 
in the course of which he indulges in a style of 
composition calculated to entertain an audience, 
although his facts and arguments are not all of 
a sort which bear very close scrutiny. What 
we wish chiefly to direct attention to, among the 
several matters upon which he writes, is the 
apparent want of appreciation, by Dr. Edes and 
the members of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society which he represents, of the true nature 
and uses of the Pharmacopceia; and we will 
venture here, to express a doubt whether most 
of them ever saw a copy of that work and gave 
its contents an hour’s careful study. 

As an evidence of what Dr. Edes has to offer 
in the way of suggestion on the subject of phar- 
macopceial revision, we will quote as follows : 

‘“‘The three solanacee—belladonna, hyoscyamus, and 


stramonium—might be practically represented by the alka- 
loid atropia.... As regards the multiplication of 





preparations, it is a matter chiefly of convenience in pre- 
scribing. If one has in his pocket one vial of morphia and 
another of sulphate of atropia, he has all that is essential 
in thirty-two officinal preparations. 


Let us now see what the preparations are 
which he would have us condense into two 
pocket vials, one containing a single alkaloid of 
opium, and the other, one of the most potent 
remedies of our pharmacopeeia, in an undiluted 
form : 

Vinegar of opium, camphorated tincture of opium, pill 
of opium, compound soap pill, Dover’s powder, supposi- 
tory of morphia, suppository of opium, suppository of lead 
and opium, tincture of opium, acetated tincture of opium, 
deodorated tincture of opium, troche of licorice and opium, 
troche of morphia and ipecac, wine of opium, morphia, 
acetate of morphia, muriate of morphia, sulphate of mor- 

hia. 

Alcoholic extract of belladonna, atropia, sulphate of 
atropia, belladonna plaster, suppository of belladonna, 
tincture of belladonna, ointment of belladonna. 

Extract of hyoscyamus, alcoholic extract of hyoscyamus, 
fluid extract of hyoscyamus, tincture of hyoscyamus. 

Extract of stramonium leaves, extract of stramonium 
seeds, tincture of stramonium, ointment of stramonium. 


This list includes one preparation more than 
Dr. Edes’ total. Now we shall be pleased to 
have him indicate what one of them can be dis- 
pensed with, that would not at once be made, 
under some other name perhaps, by the manufac- 
turing pharmacists of whom Dr. Edes professes 
such a poor opinion. 

The object of the Pharmacopeeia is to offer 
definite and carefully considered standards and 
processes for all drugs and Galenical prepa- 
rations, which are likely to be employed in the 
practice of physicians; and just so far as it fails 
to meet this demand, does it encourage manufac- 
turing pharmacists to make and sell preparations 
peculiar to themselves. The fact of the matter 
is, that most physicians, like Dr. Edes, ignore the 
fact that pharmacopeeial revision can only be 
effective when they co-operate with pharmacists 
in agreeing upon such standards ; and, therefore, 
pharmacopceial revision has been left to a few 
who have become more noted for an obstinate 
adherence to by-gone customs than for an appre- 
ciation of present needs. 

We venture to say, also, that professors ot 
materia medica and therapeutics are far more 
common than ¢éeachers of these branches, and that 
much of the present lack of knowledge among 
younger physicians of the properties of remedies 
and the nature of Galenical preparations is more 
largely due to the shortcomings of the former class 
than to the labors of manufacturing pharmacists. 

When a person holding Dr. Edes’ position 
offers us such opinions as are contained in his 
paper upon the relative value of the Solanacee; 
the culpability of manufacturing pharmacists; 
the qualifications of medical editors; the merits 
of the Polk-Percy controversy, and the require- 
ments of a Pharmacopceia, he must excuse our 
presumption if we express an opinion that he 
professes more intelligence than he possesses. 
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MATERIA MEDICA, PHAR- 
MACY, AND THERAPEUTICS. 


The Cork-Tree. 


Tue following description of the cork-oak is 
taken from a more extended paper on the sub- 
ject published in the recent report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1879. It is based 
upon a pamphlet by a Spanish engineer of 
forestry,* which also gives an account of the 
manufacture of bottle-corks in Spain. The re- 
port of the Agricultural Department contains 
many details relating to the cultivation of the 
cork-tree which are here omitted. 

The cork-tree (Quercus Suber Linn.) is of vari- 
ous sizes, and this has given rise to differences 
of opinion with respect to the greatest height 
and circumference or diameter it attains. Ac- 
cording to Mr. H. Laure, some have grown to 
the height of fifty feet, and he has seen trees of 
three feet in diameter in the neighborhood of 
Bormes. Mr. F. Joubert de Passa fixes the 
maximum height at sixty feet, with a diameter 
of four feet. In Algeria, cork-trees sixty-five 
feet high and from ten and a half to sixteen feet 
in circumference have been found. 

In Estremadura there are some trees as large 
as those found in Algeria. There is a tradition 
that in the valley of Batuecas (Salamanca) there 
was a large cork-tree, the hollow trunk of which 
was used as a cell by some of the monks of a 
neighboring monastery. In 1862, in a cork 
plantation called Monte Mayor,in the province 
of Castellon de la Plana, cork was taken from a 
tree fifty feet high by ten feet in circumference. 
This tree was sixty years old. In the province 
of Gerona, the author has seen trees of a greater 
diameter than any mentioned above, excepting 
that of the valley of Batuecas, the size of which 
is not known. 

The tree attains a great age, and its growth 
continues from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred years. It lives after it ceases to grow, 
but the yield of cork is diminished. 

Extensive plantations of cork-trees are found 
throughout the greater portion of the countries 
lying along the Mediterranean, as far north as 
the forty-fifth degree of latitude; beyond that 
line they do not flourish, and are sparse and of 
little value. Its polar line coincides with the 
isotherm + 13.5°. 

Cork-tree requires a warm, or at least a tem- 
perate climate. It is found in Spain at an alti- 
tude of one thousand six hundred feet; at the 
same height in France, according to some 
authorities, and at two thousand six hundred 
feet according to others. In Algeria, it grows 





* El Alcornoque y La Industria Taponera, por Don 
Primitivo Artigas y Teixidor, Ingeniero de Montes. Mad- 
rid, 1875. 





at an elevation of three thousand two hundred 
feet. The minimum average annual temperature 
which it can stand appears to be +13°.* A 
southern exposure is most favorable to its 
growth, although it does well in other situations 
when all other conditions are propitious. 

The free circulation of air and an abundance 
of light are highly beneficial to the development 
of this tree, which prefers, therefore, slopes to 
plains, particularly if they are near the sea or 
immediately on the coast. 

According to Antonin Bouset, the cork- tree 
can resist differences of temperature of fifty 
degrees. 

According to Mr. H. Laure, the cork-tree only 
grows spontaneously, or in a wild state in grani- 
tic or slaty formations. Experts inthe province 
of Gerona affirm that the trees which yield the 
best cork are found on slaty lands. 

The blossoms make their appearance in April 
or May, and the fruit ripens in the following 
months of September and January. Hence the 
different kinds of acorns, according to the time 
of ripening. Those which arrive at maturity in 
September, and sometimes about the beginning 
of October, are called Brevas, Primerizas de San 
Miguel or Miguelenas ; those which ripen in 
October and November are called Segunderas 
or Medianas de San Martin or Martinenas ; and 
lastly, the acorns which do not ripen until 
December or January, are known as Zardias or 
Palomeras. 

The acorns of this species of oak are more bit- 
ter and of an inferior quality to those of the 
Quercus Ilex L., and are not so good as food for 
swine. 

The trees begin to bear acorns within twelve 
or fifteen years, but until they reach thirty or 
forty, the acorns are not fertile, nor is the yield 
abundant. It is said that the tree bears fertile 
seeds when it yields cork sufficiently good to 
make bottle-stoppers. Close growth or lack of 
light diminishes the yield of acorns, and also 
impairs the quality of the cork and bark, and 
lessens their quantity. 

The acérns, although not very delicate, lose 
their germinative faculty even when not on the 
trees, if exposed to a great degree of cold. 

Some varieties or sub-varieties of the cork-oak 
produce very sweet acorns, as sweet or even 
sweeter than the Quercus J/ex. It has also been 
observed that the trees which yield small oblong 
or round and bitter acorns produce coarse cork, 
and those which bear large and sweet acorns 
produce a finer article, and their trunks are of a 
more regular shape. These characteristics are, 
however, not generally to be relied on as in- 
dicative of the peculiarities mentioned. 





* The author does not say whether this temperature is 
according to the Réaumur or the Centigrade system. If 
the Réaumur is meant, it is equal to 61.25° Fahrenheit ; 
if Centigrade, 55.2° Fahrenheit. It is almost safe to as- 
sume that the Centigrade is meant. 
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The operation of taking off the cork, although | with greater ease than in the depth of summer, 
it inflicts a real disease on the tree, facilitates, | the new formation of the cork which is not yet 
nevertheless, the development of the trunk, and | matured, and which is useless for manufacturing 
the production of the coats of cork. The cork! purposes, is not removed. The inner bark also 
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should be taken off when the sap is running. |is not so liable to dry up and separate from the 
Mr. Lambert is in favor of having this work|tree. Some cork growers, however, prefer to 
performed in the spring, because at that time, in | take off the cork during the months of July and 
addition to the fact that the cork is removed | August, when the sap is descending. Along the 
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coast in the province of Gerona, this work is | It is composed of dried sap, or at least of a 
generally done about the last of June to the! corky substance in process of formation, and is 





first of July, the operation being begun when the 
cork readily separates from the tree. 

The greatest risk in taking off the cork in the 
spring is, perhaps, in the danger of tearing away 
part of the inner bark in addition to the further 
danger incurred from late frosts which might 


distributed equally over the surface of the trunk. 
This substance dries quickly, and serves as a 


| 
| 
| protection to the mother or inner bark. This 
| 
| 


corky substance is precisely that which is taken 
| off and lost when the cork is removed later in 
season, when the sap is descending. 


kill the tree. It should be so arranged, there-| If all the cork is taken from the tree at once, 
fore, if possible, that the newly stripped cork | the new cork is produced more slowly, but it is 
trees, which are then covered with an abundant | of a better quality than when the tree is only 
exudation of sap, should not be exposed to sud-/| partially stripped. As it has been considered 
den changes of temperature, particularly to the | dangerous, to a certain extent, to deprive the 


cold winds which follow the autumn rains. 

The trees should be stripped for the first time 
when the outer covering can be.-taken off with- 
out injuring them, In the province of Gerona, 
this is done when the trees are from two to four 
inches in diameter. ‘This rule is not strictly 
adhered to, however, and it is not rare to see 
even smaller trees denuded of their covering. 
The first and sometimes the second coats of 
cork are of no value to make stoppers. 

After the trees arrive at maturity, that is to 
say, when they begin to yield cork of mercantile 
value, it is of great importance to determine the 
proper period that should be allowed to elapse 
between the harvests. In the province of Ger- 
ona, the majority of the growers strip their trees 
every ten years, while some do so every twelve 
years. Cases are mentioned where the cork was 
permitted to grow for eighteen years, and then 
gave a handsome return to the grower. As cork 
sufficiently thick to make champagne-stoppers 
is worth more than any other, growers endeavor 
to produce this quality sometimes by putting off 
the time of gathering for one or two years. 

The time necessary for the production of 
good cork varies according to the condition of 
the soil and climate, and experience is the best 
guide in determining when it should be gather- 
ed. When mature and fit for removal, the body 
of the cork is of a rose-white, which color rapid- 
ly disappears upon exposure to the air. 
move the cork from the tree, an ax, the helve of 
which is wedge-shaped at the end, is used. Two 
circular cuts are made, one at the foot of the 
trunk and one atthe proper height above. A 
longitudinal cut is then made, and after its edges 
are gently beaten with the ax, the end of the helve 
is introduced and the whole piece is easily taken 
off. Sometimes several circular incisions are 
made, and the cork is taken off in sections. 

After the cork is removed, two longitudinal in- 
cisions, which penetrate to the inner bark, are 
made in the trunk along its whole length. This 
is done to prevent the new formation of cork 
from cracking on its outer surface. Some per- 
sons make as many as four of these incisions in 
the trunks of the trees. They should not, how- 
ever, be made on the north side. The inner 


part of the cork consists of a yellow substance 
which is useless in the manufacture of stoppers. 


To re- | 


| trees of their whole covering at once, it has been 
| proposed that the operation should be perform- 
‘ed at different times; the first year taking off 
|the cork up toa height of about twelve inches; 
the fourth or fifth year up to the branches; and 
the seventh or eighth year from the branches 
themselves. By this method the trees may not 
suffer so much from atmospheric influences. 
On the other hand, however, it has the incon- 
venience of always leaving a portion of the deli- 
| cate surface of the trunk exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather. In the plantation of 
Monte Mayor, in the province of Castellon de la 
Plana, it is, or at least was, the custom to take 
cork from half the trunk the first year; two 
years later it was taken off as far up as the 
branches; and two years after from the branches 
themselves. 

It is not expedient to remove the first cork all 
at once, but at intervals of two or three years. In 
this way thetrunk acquires a greater diameter, and 
the tree is not so liable to be injured by the cold. 
The trunk should be stripped to the ground, 
because if a belt of cork should be left, it would 
serve as a cover for ants, which would fill it with 
holes, or for other insects, which would cause 
the same or greater damage. 

If the trunk is stripped every eight or nine 
years, the thick branches should be stripped 
every ten or twelve years, and the lesser ones 
every sixteen or twenty. 

In the province of Gerona it is very generally 
the practice to take the cork from the trunk 
only, as it is thought by this means that a better 
quality of cork is obtained the next time. 

When the cork is all removed from the trees, 
it is taken from the temporary places of deposit 
and piled up to dry slowly, and in two months 
loses one-fifth of its weight. Here it is inspected 
by the manufacturers who buy it on the ground. 

If the cork-trees are not stripped, the cork 
splits and becomes full of holes, and is worthless 
for making stoppers. In about 50 or 60 years, 
the surface, exposed to the atmospheric influ- 
ences, begins to decompose slowly, and the cork 
falls off in small pieces, in the same way as the 
bark of other trees. It never falls off in large 
slabs, nor does it naturally come off when the 
tree is alive, as some persons have supposed, 
presenting the cork-tree as an exceptional in- 
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stance of physiological action, brought on by 
natural agencies on the bark of this species only. 

When it is intended to improve a cork planta- 
tion which has never been stripped, the stripping 
should be done at once, in order to obtain, eight 
or ten years later, an article that can be used in 
making stoppers. The first stripping is useless 
for this purpose. 

In Estremadura cork is worth from $1.40 to 
$2.00 (7 to 10 pesetas) per hundred pounds. 
In Catalonia a higher price is paid. It is sold 
there in slabs at so much per dozen. These 
slabs are about 8 palms square, and bring from 
$2.40 to $4.00 (12 to 20 pesetas) per dozen. 

To-day, cork is worth eleven times more than 
it was in 1790. 

In 1843, in the department of Var (France), 
cork plantations were estimated to be worth 500 
francs per hectare (2.47 acres). The net return 
per hectare each ten years was 600 francs, or 12 
per cent per annum. At the same date oak for- 
ests only yielded 3 per cent per annum. 

To-day, the value of cork plantations varies 
considerably, according to the locality, the age 
of the trees, the density of growth, and the 
quality of the cork produced. But as the de- 
mand for stoppers increases every day, the cork 
plantations acquire an additional value. Large 
sums are invested in this kind of property, and 
several Catalonian stock companies have rented 
large plantations in Estremadura, Andalusia, 
and other places, and are making handsome 
profits out of them. Ina plantation in Estre- 
madura the first stripping was let for $200; the 
second brought $5,000; and the third $10,000. 

The mother-bark of the cork tree contains a 
large amount of tannin, as much as the best oak 
bark. It is extensively used by the tanners of 
Cadiz. Cork-trees grown for tan-bark are usu- 
ally stripped every thirty years, at which age 
they are entirely denuded of their inner bark and 
cork. This kills the trees, and they are then cut 
down to the roots, from which spring new shoots, 
which, in their turn, are subjected to the same 
process. The roots soon lose the power of 
sending up vigorous shoots, and get worse and 
worse, until at eighty years very few stumps 
show any signs of life. Few cork plantations 
are cultivated for tan-bark, as they give a better 
return when preserved for their yield of cork. 

The wood of the cork-tree is a reddish brown. 
Its density, when dry, varies according to dif- 
ferent authorities from 0.787 to 1.560. Exposed 
to changes from wet to dry, it soon warps. It 
is very tough, and, for that reason, may be used 
for carriage and wagon making, and for similar 
purposes. As the wood is heavy and warps 
easily, and the trunks are very short, it is hardly 
ever used in domestic architecture. In naval 
construction, curved pieces, which are continu- 
ally under water and fastened with copper bolts, 
are very durable. Iron bolts cannot be used on 
account of the tannin in the wood. It also 
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makes good piles. It burns well, but as fuel it 
is not so good as other species of oak. The 
charcoal is very good, the wood yielding about 
18 per cent of that article. 


Separation of Fats and Soaps. 


ACCORDING to Justus Wolff, this may be ac- 
complished by cold aniline, which dissolves fats 
and resins, but does not dissolve soaps. The 
aniline used for this purpose, however, must be 
pure, and is best prepared from commercial ani- 
line by the following method: 100 parts of or- 
dinary aniline are mixed with hydrochloric acid 
to slight excess (120 to 150 parts, according to 
its strength), the whole diluted with 500 parts 
of water, and the solution of the aniline-salt 
promoted by shaking. The solution is then 
poured on a well-wetted triple or quadruple fil- 
ter, and returned until it runs off clear. The 
clear filtrate is now decomposed by soda, added 
in slight excess, and the solution afterwards 
nearly saturated with common salt, which causes 
the aniline to separate and to rise to the surface, 
on standing. The clear aniline having been 
separated, it is distilled, and that portion which 
passes over at a temperature exceeding 180° C. 
is separately collected as “purified aniline.” It 
is best to at once subject several kilograms of 
commercial aniline to this treatment, as a con- 
siderable quantity is lost during the process. 

The separation of soaps and fat is accom- 
plished as follows: Assuming we have a soap 
containing unsaponified fat, it is cut up as fine 
as possible, placed into a capsule together with 
10 to 20 times its weight of purified aniline, and 
digested on the water-bath at a temperature of 
80°—100° C. for 4 to #? hour, taking care to stir 
constantly and to break up any remaining lumps. 
The mixture is then allowed to cool, filtered, and 
the residue on the filter several times more sub- 
jected tothesametreatment. The united filtered 
aniline-solutions are now supersaturated with 
hydrochloric acid, under constant stirring, mixed 
with3—4 times their weight of water, cooled, and 
shaken with ether in a tightly closed bottle. 
The ethereal solution, after being separated and 
evaporated on the water-bath, leaves behind the 
unsaponified fat or resin.—Zettsch. f. anal. Chem., 


1879, 570. 





How to Medicate a Pig.—At a recent meeting of an 
English farmer’s club, Prof. McBride spoke of the diffi- 
culty of administering medicine to a pig. He said: To 
dose a pig, which you are sure to choke if you attempt to 
make him drink while he is squealing, halter him as you 
would for execution, and tie the rope end toa stake. He 
will pull back until the rope is tightly strained. When 
he has ceased his uproar and begins to reflect, approach 
him and between the back part of his jaws insert an old 
shoe, from which you have cut the toe leather. This he 
will at once begin to suck and chew. Through it pour 
medicine, and he will swallow any quantity you please. 
— Scien. Amer. 
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Julhe’s Extraction Apparatus. 

Mr. JuLue, Pharmacist, of Paris (123 Fau- 
bourg du Temple), has furnished us with a 
description and illustration of his patented Ex- 
traction apparatus, which yields uniform and 
concentrated fluid extracts automatically. He 
particularly employs it for the preparation of 
Fluid Extract of Cinchona, and he claims for it, 
1. that it completely exhausts the bark, so that 
the residue will yield nothing further either to 
water or to alcohol; 2. that it produces a solu- 
tion of any desired degree of concentration 
without the aid of heat; 3. that it furnishes 
standard and concentrated solutions, independ- 
ently of the richness of the bark employed. 

The apparatus consists of 6 displacement 
vessels, arranged as shown in the cut, so that 
the liquid passing out of the upper vessel has 
to pass, successively, through the whole series, 





Juhle’s Extraction Apparatus. 


before it arrives at the receptacle 4. The men- 
struum is contained in the reservoir R. The 
process is best explained by supposing the ap- 
paratus to have been in operation for some time, 
and to be so regulated that the receiver 4 be- 
comes filled within 24 hours to the mark 7, 
corresponding, in the case of cinchona, to a 
weight of fluid extract equal to the weight of 
bark introduced into any one of the displacers. 
Whenever the mark 7 is reached by the fluid 
extract, all the faucets are closed, the receiver is 
emptied and replaced, the uppermost displace- 
ment vessel f is removed, emptied of the ex- 
hausted bark, charged with fresh bark, and then 
put on the lowest step of the ladder after all the 


| other displacement vessels have been set one step 
| higher. 

| The faucets are then opened again, that of 
reservoir &, however, only far enough to deliver 
the menstruum in drops. The outer ascending 
tube of the vessels causes the liquid to thor- 
oughly penetrate and macerate the bark, which 
would not be the case if the faucets were at the 
bottom. 

At the end of six days, after 6 repetitions of 
the process, the displacement vessel / will have 
re-arrived on the sixth step; and supposing that 
at each station, during its progress, it loses one 
half of the extractive matter, it will then con- 
tain only ;; of the original soluble matter. The 
bark which is removed from the vessel / is not 
thrown away, but allowed to accumulate for a 
sufficient number of days, and then subjected 
to strong pressure, in order to remove the men- 
struum it still contains. This 
is poured into the reservoir 2. 
The relation of the extract to 
the bark is regulated on the fol- 
lowing basis. 10 grams of gray 
bark yield on average 2.1 grams 
of hydro-alcoholic extract ; and 
10 grams of yellow bark yield 
on an average 2.~ gm. of the 
same extract. Mr. Julhe pre- 
pares his fluid extract so that 
each kilogram of the latter rep- 
resents one kilogram of the 
normal bark, yielding the before- 
mentioned percentages of dry 
extract. In the case of poorer 
barks, he proportionately dimin- 
ishes the amount of the product, 
so as to obtain the same result. Hence, each 
time a new lot of bark is taken in operation, it 
is necessary to evaporate 10 grams of the first 
lot of extract obtained, and to regulate the height 
of the mark 7, so that each 1o gm. will corre- 
spond to either 2.1 gm. or 2.7 gm. of dry extract, 
according to the nature of the bark. Mr. Julhe’s 
price for fluid extract of gray bark is 15 francs, 
and for that of yellow bark 30 francs per kilo- 
gram. 

Coto Bark in the Treatment of the Diarrhea 

of Phthisis. 

Dr. J. Burney YEO, of London, has had some 
experience in the use of Coto bark in the diar- 
rhoea of phthisis, following the suggestion of Dr. 
Frank, of Cannes, and extending over a period 
of two years. He says: 

During this period I have given it in many 
cases of apparently uncontrollable diarrhoea, that 
is to say, cases of diarrhoea which were not con- 
trolled by the ordinary remedies, such, for ex- 
ample, as opium, bismuth, tannin, ipecacuanha, 
etc., and [ have found it almost invariably have 
the effect of arresting the intestinal flux, and of 
relieving intestinal pain and irritation in a very 
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short time. I say ‘almost’ invariably, for when 
I first gave it I found no such good result, and on 
inquiry I found that one of my colleagues had 
employed it also without effect. This led me 
to consider the mode of its administration. I 
found that my colleague had given it mixed 
with other substances and made into pills, and 
I had given it, in the first cases in which I 
had tried it, blended with the Mistura Cretz of 
the Pharmacopeeia. It is deserving of notice 
that, when given in both these forms, it appeared 
inert; and one might have been induced to 
hastily discard it as a drug without remedial 
value. This is probably the fate of many valu- 
able medicines which appear to fail; not from 
want of virtue in themselves, but from want of 
patience and attention in their mode of admin- 
istration. 

Finding that the fluid extract contained a 
resinous element which was precipitated in 
tough masses when the extract was carelessly 
mixed with water, I had the following mixture 
carefully prepared: 

Fluid extract of coto, 60 minims; compound 
tincture of cardamoms, 60 minims. Mix these 
together and triturate them slowly with mucil- 
age of acacia 3 drachms, and simple syrup 2 
drachms. Finally add water to 6 ounces. 

A tablespoonful of this mixture is a dose. In 
this form it is an opaque mixture, with a not un- 
pleasantly warm and aromatic taste. I have 
usually found two or three doses of this mix- 
ture arrest or check the severest forms of phthis- 
ical diarrhoea... . 

The dose ci the fluid extract is from 5 to 8 
minims. An alkaloid cotoin has been prepared 
from the bark, and is reported to have the same 
valuable properties as the extract of the bark 
itself, but of that I have no personal knowledge.* 

I may add that I suggested its use in an ex- 
haustive and uncontrollable case of diarrhoea in 
one of the graver forms of exophthalmic goitre, 
which I saw in consultation with my friend, Dr. 
Chaning Pearse, of Brixton. And he has since 
informed me that it not only arrested the diar- 
rhoea, but also appeared to have a remarkable 
influence in allaying the distressing nervous phe- 
nomena associated with the case.— Zhe Practt- 
tioner. 


Drying-oven with Constant Draught of Dry Air. 


Dr. HERMANN ROHRBECK has devised some 
improvement in the usual drying ovens, where- 
by the complete drying of bulky precipitates at 
a constant temperature may be accomplished 
much more rapidly than usual. 

The drying-oven consists of a double-walled 
square box, one side of which is provided with 
a door, or, as shown in the cut, with several 
doors. The upper surface shows three tubes, 





* On the Alkaloids of Coto Bark see our January num- 
ber, p. 10. 





one of which communicates with the interior of 
the walls, and is intended for filling in water or 
other liquids, according as a higher or lower 
temperature is desired; the second (short) cen- 
tral tube communicates with the interior and is 
intended to receive athermometer. The third 
(longer) tube, which is provided with a damper, 
is intended to regulate the draught and to allow 
the moist air to escape. The door or doors 
are also constructed with double walls, which 
are, however, not filled with water, but with 
fused calcium chloride. In the centre of each 
door a tube, also containing a damper, is solder- 
ed upon the outer surface, by which the air 
enters the interior of the door-walls, where it 
loses its moisture while passing over the calcium 
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Rohrbeck’s Drying Oven. 


chloride, and it enters the interior by way of the 
star-shaped perforations in the inner surface of 
the door (see cut). In this manner the sub- 
stance which it is desired to dry is constantly 
supplied with a current of warm dry air, and 
exsiccation proceeds quite rapidly. If a tem- 
perature of roo° C. or thereabouts is to be 
maintained for a long time, an upright conden- 
ser may be connected with the tubulure through 
which the steam escapes, so that the water may 
be preserved at the same height. The appara- 
tus is also provided with a water-gauge, a faucet 
near the bottom for drawing off the water, and, 
if of the kind shown in the cut, with a double- 
walled diaphragm, through which the water 
likewise circulates. 

As the joints are hard-soldered, the water may 
be replaced by higher boiling substances, such 
as anilin, paraffin, etc., without injury to the ap- 
paratus. The oven may either be placed on a 
stand, or it may be suspended on the wall, as 
shown in the cut.—From Pharm. Zeit., No. 91, 


(1879). 
Scheibler’s Drying-Oven. 


1n connection with the preceding, we give a 
description of another modification of this ap- 
paratus, which was published by C. Scheibler a 
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few years ago.* This apparatus consists of a 
double-walled elongated cylinder, standing on a 
high tripod. The inner cylinder 4 is well tin- 
ned, and serves to receive the frame C, made of 
strong brass wire, with sieve-like movable 
diaphragms, intended to hold the substances to 
be dried. At the bottom of the cylinder a cop- 
per vessel X is connected with the interior of 
the walls of the cylinder, for the purpose of 
generating steam. The flame is to be so regu- 
lated that only a gentle current of steam escapes 
ato. As soon as the frame with the substances 
to be dried is introduced into the apparatus, the 
lid—which fits hermetically—is put on, and the 
tube m connected with a filter-pump, which 





Scheibler’s Drying Oven. 


speedily removes the air and any moisture given 
up by the substances to be dried. From time 
to time the pinch-cock z may be opened for the 
admission of air, which has previously been dried 
by passing through the chloride of calcium tube 
S. Or, if desired, the current of air may be 
kept up constantly. 


Improved Baking-Powder. 


BAKING-POWDERS, yeast powders, and other 
similar preparations, used for the manufacture 
of pastry, bread, etc., are usually compounded 
mainly of tartaric acid and bicarbonate of so- 
dium, which, in some cases at least, are produc- 
tive of mischief in the human stomach. Mr.G. 
E. Davis, of Heaton Moor, has recently patented 
an improvement in these compounds, which in- 
cludes the use of acid phosphates of ammonium, 
potassium, or sodium, instead of tartaric acid, 





* Dingler’s Polyt. Journ., 223 (1877), 312. 
anal, Chem., 18 (1879), 579. 
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and gives the manufacturer of the bread, pastry, 
etc., the opportunity of adapting the resulting 
product of the baking powder to the constitu- 
tions of children, or the stomachs of dyspeptics. 
Mr. Davis prefers to use the acid phosphate of 
ammonium, as it is more powerful in its action 
than the corresponding acid phosphates of so- 
dium or potassium. In preparing the mixture 
for baking powders, yeast powders, or egg pow- 
ders with acid phosphates in the place of tar- 
taric acid, other carbonates than the bicarbonate 
of sodium may be used. For instance, if it is 
desired to have phosphates of potassium re- 
maining in the cakes, bread, biscuits, or pastry, 
he would use the carbonate or bicarbonate 
of potassium in conjunction with the acid phos- 
phate of ammonium or other acid’ phosphates, 
and these produce a good dietetic bread; or 
carbonate of calcium, or carbonate of magnesi- 
um may be mixed with the acid phosphate or 
phosphates when phosphate of calcium or phos- 
phate of magnesium is required in the bread or 
other food-stuff. 

For general use, the ordinary bicarbonate of 
sodium may be mixed with the acid phosphates, 
when a food-stuff will be produced from it much 
more wholesome than from ordinary baking 
powders, yeast powders, or egg powders in every- 
day use, inasmuch as a phosphate, which medi- 
cal authorities regard as an important constitu- 
ent, is always left in the finished food-stuff, 
instead of tartrate of sodium, which is formed 
by the powders at present in use. The acid 
phosphates are made in the ordinary way, but a 
very economical method is to saturate a crude 
phosphoric acid with the base to be employed, 
such as ammonia, potash, or soda, or their car- 
bonates to neutralize, and then add the neces- 
sary proportion of phosphoric acid to convert 
them intoacid salts. This phosphoric acid may be 
produced by the action ofa mineral acid on bone 
or bone-ash, or earthy phosphates, or phosphate 
of aluminium. There are also other ways of 
making the acid phosphates, such as by making 
phosphate of ammonium or sodium or potassi- 
um, from Redonda phosphate of aluminium, and 
then adding sufficient phosphoric acid to con- 
vert them into acid salt. Phosphate of ammo- 
nium has also been made together with alum 
from Redonda phosphate by a well-known pro- 
cess; this phosphate of ammonium can also be 
converted into acid phosphate by the addition 
of phosphoric acid and used as aforesaid.— 
Engl. Mechanic. 


— oe 

Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid in Japan.—Per- 
mission having been granted for the establishment of a 
sulphuric acid factory in Osaka, a company will shortly be 
formed with a capital of 100,000 yen. The erection of the 


factory had been begun.—A mer. Mail and Exp. Four. 
Cinchona in India.—The South of India Observer 
says that if the quality of the cinchona crop turns out to 
be good, and prices keep up, the amount realized this year 
will considerably exceed the £40,000 obtained last year. 
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[OricinaL Communication. ] 
ON THE PREPARATION OF GALLIC 
ACID.* 


BY PAUL WEBER, PH.G. 


ACCORDING to the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, 36 
troy ounces of Aleppo galls, in fine powder, are 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of water, and 
allowed to stand for a month, until all tannic 
acid has been converted into gallic acid through 
the absorption of oxygen and escape of carbonic 
acid gas, as the U. S. Ph. says. 

The wording in the formula is very emphatic : 
“let stand for a month,” but the quantity of the 
product is very variable. Who can determine, 
whether the conversion from tannic into gallic 
acid has been completed within a month’s time 
or not? Why not give a mode of preparation 
which will insure the highest attainable quantity 
of gallic acid? Or, if a limited amount of time 
is prescribed, why not note a certain degree of 
temperature at which fermentation is to go on? 
Different samples of the same lot of nutgalls will 
give variable amounts of gallic acid when sub- 
jected to different temperatures for the same 
length of time. To prove this, I powdered 25 
ounces of nutgall, and divided this into four 
equal parts, prepared them as the Pharmacopeeia 
directs, and placed them aside, occasionally stir- 
ring, for one month. 

Sample 1.—6 oz, 2 dr.; temperature constant, 
60-64° F.; time one month. Amount gallic 
acid: 6 dr. 24 grains. 

Sample 2.—6 oz. 2 dr.; temperature 72—-82° F.; 
time one month. Amount gallic acid, 8 dr. 154 
grains. 

Sample 3.—6 oz. 2 dr.; temperature 96- 
100° F.; time, one month. Amount gallic acid, 
9 dr. 84 grains. 

Sample 4.—6 oz. 2 dr.; temperature 110- 
114° F.; time, one month. Amount gallic acid, 
11 dr. 14 grains. 

Of these same galls I powdered again 25 
ounces. The first portion, 12 oz. 4 dr., I prepared 
according to the Pharmacopeeia, and set it aside 
at a temperature of 85-90 F. At the expira- 
tion of three weeks, I took a filtered portion, and 
added to it a solution of Russian isinglass, and 
obtained a voluminous precipitate, showing that 
the conversion had not fully set in. After a 
lapse of four weeks I added again a solution of 
isinglass, when there was still a copious precipi- 
tate, but not quite as dense as the first. After 
thirty-five days, the precipitation became some- 
what transparent inappearance. At the termi- 
nation of the forty-first day, there was still a 
turbidity after the addition of a solution of isin- 
glass, so light, however, that I considered the 
conversion practically completed. I now passed 
on to the second stage of the process, express- 





* Abstract of a thesis presented to the College of Phar- 
macy of the City of New York. 





ing, boiling the residue with water, and filtering 
through animal charcoal. 

Sample 5.—12 oz. 4 dr.; temperature 85—90° 
F.; time, 41 days. Amount gallic acid, 3 0z. 38 
grains. 

The second 12 oz. 4 dr. of galls I used for the 
preparation of tannic acid, and obtained 4 0z. 54 
grains. If we nowcalculate from the amount of 
tannic acid actually obtained the obtainable 
amount of gallic acid, we will see that the actual 
yield of gallic acid very nearly corresponds with 
the theoretical amount ; tannic acid being a glu- 
coside, it will, by the aid of the ferment con- 
tained in the galls, and in the presence of water, 
split up into gallic acid and sugar. The sugar 
is ultimately converted into grape-sugar, and 
thence into carbonic acid and alcohol. The re- 
action is as follows: 


C,,H,,0,,+4H,O + ferment= 
=3C,,H,O,,+ C,,H,,0,, 
— ee ee 
Gallicacid + Sugar. 


Now, if we calculate the amount of gallic acid 
obtainable from 43 54 grains (or 1,974 grains) 
of tannic acid, we will obtain the following re- 
sult : 

Tannic acid. 


an, 
C,,H.O0,,+4H,O : 3(C,,H,0,.) = 1,974 : x 
674 2 510 = 1,974: x 


x = 1,494 grains of C,,H,O;, = 3 0z. 54 grains. 
It will be seen from this that the amount of 
gallic acid obtainable from any given quantity 
of nutgalls, according to the U. S. process, 
is. very indefinite. The formula for gallic 
acid should read: Take of nutgalls, in fine 
powder, 36 troy oz., purified animal charcoal, 
distilled water, each a sufficient quantity. Mix 
the nutgalls with sufficient water to form a thin 
paste, and set aside in a shallow porcelain vessel 
in a warm place. Stir occasionally, adding a 
little water from time to time, sufficient to pre- 
serve the semi-fluid consistence. Try a small 
filtered portion, from time to time, with a solu- 
tion of Russian isinglass. If no precipitate is 
formed, or only a slight turbidity, then the pro- 
cess is completed. Strain and follow further 
directions as laid down in the U. S. Ph. 


Borax as a Preservative of Butter. 


Mr. J. ScHuyLER Crossy, U. S. Consul at 
Florence, Italy, recently communicated to the 
Department of Agriculture information in rela- 
tion to the preservation of butter by means of 
borax which is worthy of attention. He says: 

“The opinion has been entertained by farmers 
and exporters of butter of ‘Tuscany and Lom- 
bardy that the bad flavor often acquired by 
butter shipped to foreign countries was derived 
from the salt used in its preservation. Some 
impurities exist in salt, and especially chlorides 
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of calcium and magnesium, and they may give a 
bad flavor to the butter. 

“ But the analysis of the salt used in Lombardy 
shows that it is quite as pure as the salt used in 
Germany or elsewhere. Consequently salt alone 
could not be the principal cause of good butter 
becoming bad. The antiseptic virtues of borax 
being well known, as well as the experiments to 
preserve meat and other edibles by its aid, it 
occurred that it might be substituted in butter 
instead of common salt.” 


Hydrostatic Balance. 


C. WACKERMANN, of 
Kalk (Prussia), has ob- 
tained a patent for the hy- 
drostatic balance of which | 
we give an_ illustration. | 
It depends upon the well- 
known law that a floating | 
body weighs precisely as 
much as the volume of 
liquid displaced by it. 
Two open parallel cylin- 
drical reservoirs, connect- 
ed with each other at the 
bottom (4) are partly filled 
with a liquid, and two 
equally large and heavy 
hollow cylinders, @ and 
4, introduced into them. 
These latter cylinders ‘are 
provided with top-plates, 
serving as scale-pans. When not loaded, the 
pans must be exactly opposite each other. 
Weighing, of course, is performed in the usual 
manner. The whole apparatus may be let into 
the counter or table 4, and, if the proper liquid 
is chosen, is not liable to get out of order.— 
Dingler’s Polyt. Journ., 234, 205. 



























































Aconitum Heterophyllum. 
(Abstract of a paper by Dr. M. Dunin v. Wasowicz.*) 


SoME years ago, the attention of European 
physicians resident in India was directed to a 
nodular root, which was known to the natives 
under the names of wfees, atees, and atis,t which 








* Archiv. d. Pharm. [3], 14, 193, and Pharm. Fourn. 
and Trans., Oct. 18th, 1879. 

+ Utees, atees, and atis, The nearest transcription of 
the present Hindu vernacular term for this plant is the 
second of the above forms, namely, atees, or atis. This is 
derived from the Sanscrit afi-vishéd, meaning ‘‘ exceed- 
ingly poisonous.” Yet the term is not applied to the 
poisonous species of aconite, Aconitum Napellus L. and 
Aconitum ferox Wall., which are usually denoted by the 
simple noun vishdé (derived from visha ‘‘poison”). All 
these varieties have, besides, other names. which, in most 
cases, indicate some particular property of the root. They 
are often mentioned in Hindu medical works. Compare 


Dutt, the Materia Medica of the Hindus, pp. 97, 101. 
The Véchaspatya, an encyclopedia written in Sanscrit, 
which is being published in Calcutta, quotes, from a med- 
ical treatise, the following passage, which we translate 





was used in fevers on account of its antiperiodic 
effects. Although the names w/ees, etc., were 
also applied to other drugs, still, in this connec- 
tion, it was understood principally as referring 
to the Aconitum heterophyllum Wallich. The 
root of this is said to have no poisonous proper- 
ties, and to be really a very valuable remedy 
for intermittent and other fevers. It is admin- 
istered, in ordinary intermittent fever, in the 
form of powder, in doses of twenty grains, and 
as a simple tonic in doses of five to ten 
grains, three times a day. No information re- 
specting the drug was extant before 1866, ex- 
cept the statement of O’Shaughnessy, that it has 
long been famous among Indian drugs on ac- 
count of its tonic effects. Prof. Von Schroff, 
in 1866, and later his son, contributed some cur- 
sory information on this drug; and Fluckiger 
and Hanbury, in their Pharmacographia, brought 
the information, that Broughton has succeeded 
in obtaining from the root an alkaloid, which the 
latter named atisine, and to which he assigned, 
on the basis of a platinum-salt analysis, the for- 
mula C,,H,,N,O,. Subsequently, Prof. Fliicki- 
ger succeeded in obtaining a quantity (about five 
kilos) of this root, and intrusted its examination 
to the author. An abstract of his paper is given 
in the following : 

“ Aconitum heterophyllum Wallich grows in the 
mild districts of the western Himalayas, in Simla, 
Kashmir, and Kumaon, at a height of 8,300 to 
13,300 feet above the sea level. The finest and 
largest samples grow upon the mountains Choor, 
Shalma, and Kadarkantar. The plant is from 
one to three feet high, with heart-shaped, acute, 
indistinctly five-lobed, or sometimes incised, ra- 
diate-veined, leathery leaves (fig. 1), and race- 
mes of large, dirty-yellow, purple-veined, or en- 
tirely blue flowers arranged in a panicle. The 
calyx is furnished with a semicircular, ascend- 
ing, pubescent helmet; the spur is ovate and 
obtuse ; the limb long and bent downwards; the 
stamens are arrow-shaped and winged ; the five 
carpels and the bracts roundish or rather long. 
The roots, which are only to be found in Indian 
bazars, are/ovoid, longish or turnip-shaped tubers, 
almost always flattened at the upper end, but 
generally conical at the lower extremity, and 
seldom sharp-pointed. Some few of the tubers 
are stalk-shaped. They are closely but irregu- 
larly covered with scars of lateral roots, and 
here and there small remains of leaves are found 





for our readers, under the heading, ativisha (Vol. I., p. 
204: ‘‘ Ativisha is of three kinds: white, black, and red- 
dish-brown ; it produces chyle in digestion [rasaviryya vi- 
pakeshu, 7. ¢., it isa tonic], is not poisonous [nirvisha], 
and of superior virtues.” The Madanapdla-Nighantu, 
a Sanskrit medical glossary, written A.D. 1374, has the 
following (Calcutta edition, 1875, p. 24): ‘‘ Ativisha has 
a white tuber [suklakanda ; this is also, by itself, used as 
a name of the drug]; is not poisonous [avisha]; and, 
further, it is even an antidote to poison [prativisha].” In 
accordance with the etymology, the name of the alkaloid 
should be spelled aézs¢ve, not atesine. 
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at the upper end of some root. 


Externally the | First, there is an outer rind, consisting of 4, 5, 


roots are pale, yellowish-gray, in some parts al-| or 6 rows of somewhat rounded tabular cells, 
most white, with numerous longitudinal wrinkles, | crowded together and having slightly brown- 


and at the upper end from two to five trans-| colored walls. 


Next comes a rind consisting of 


verse wrinkles, though only in some of the| 5-12 rows of collenchymatous cells of uniform 


roots. 


In some cases there is a furrow or/size and slightly thickened. This is followed 


channel-shaped depression extending the whole | by a distinctly yellow zone, the cells of which 
length of the root. The roots are from % inch | differ from those of the central portion only by 


to 3inches long. The thickest diameter is from 
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Fic. 1. 


4 inch to nearly 1 inch, and they weigh from 7 
grains upwards, the weight of most of the tubers 
varying between 38 and go grains. The frac- 
ture is almost even ; within, the tubers are clear 
white. The taste is mealy, somewhat mucilagi- 
nous and bitter, without any biting or acrid af- 
ter-taste. Digested in cold water for some hours, 





Fic. 2. Fic. 3. 
the tubers swell up and, after perfect drying, 
become hard and horny. This is also the case 
when they are digested with hot water. 
Under the microscope a transverse section of 


their color. The general mass of the rest of the 
tissue is formed of polyhedral cells of a paren- 





Fic. 4. 


chymatous nature, interspersed with irregularly 
distributed vascular bundles (Fig. 5), seldom 
consisting of single vessels, but more frequently 
arranged in rows of groups of 3 to 9. The 
centre is formed by a mass of polyhedral cells, 
exceeding in size three or four times those of 
the principal tissue. Fig. 4 represents the ap- 
pearance of a section of the root towards its end. 





Fic. 5. 


Constituents —The author found the roots to 
contain: 1. A fat of soft consistence, probably 
a mixture of olein, palmitin, and stearin; 2, 
aconitic acid; 3, an acid allied to ordinary 
tannic acid ; 4, cane-sugar; 5, gum; 6, pectin ; 





the root presents the following appearances : 


7, starch ; and 8, the alkaloid “atesine,” already 
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discovered by Broughton, and probably accom- | 
panied by a second non-crystallizable alkaloid. | 
The alkaloid atesine could not be obtained in a| 
crystalline state, but only in form of a white | 
mass, which, after drying in vacuo, can be re- 
duced to a white powder. Its analysis yielded 
figures which closely approach the formula given 


only by having one atom less of hydrogen: 


4, down to the mark o. This is accomplished 
in the following manner: The instrument is 
plunged into water, and the faucet & slightly 
opened, until the water has risen to the top of 


'the bulb B’, at a. The faucet is now closed, 


the instrument raised somewhat, and the tube 


sely |A is filled with water. By gently turning the 
by Broughton, differing from that of the latter | 


faucet, the water is allowed to flow into the 
tube J, taking care that no air can enter until 


C,,H,,N,O,. The author found, however, that the water fills the bulb to the R 
the hydrochlorate, hydrobromate, and hydrio- point 4, and begins to run into 1 Tis 
date of the alkaloid formed handsome crystalline | the lower bulb. The water flow- NS 


salts, of difficult solubility. The analysis of ing from A, of course, displaces sy 
the hydriodate (C,,H,,N,O,,HI+H,O) confirmed its own bulk of air from B, and 
the formula of the alkaloid. |correspondingly depresses the 


A new Siphon. 
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water in B’. The exact point T 
|to which it recedes is then (: 
A GERMAN patent has/ marked o. | 
recently been obtained by When using the instrument 
Henri Ferdinand Deleuze | for assay, it is plunged | 
of Perpignan, of France,|into water until the Y 
for a new siphon of which | latter rises to a, and A rE 
an illustration is here|from 1 to 5 cc. of the *|3 ar % *~ 
given. In order to start | urine introduced into R E \| 
Deleuze’s Siphon. the siphon, the strait leg) 4. After _ slightly (a 
A is inserted in the liquid, the exit at / closed; raising the instru-¥7J{" 4% I 
with a cork, and the faucet / opened, to allow | ment, the urine is / [| \ g ee i 
the air toescape. A sufficient quantity of the} allowed to flow ( — a 
same liquid as is to be siphoned off is then| through the faucet p\|) - | 
poured into the siphon through the opening) intothebulb 2. The )\-~ 
at &. As soon as the tubes are full, this open-| tube 4 having been / 1 
ing is tightly closed, the faucet turned off, and,| washed with a dilute y 
on removing the stopper in /, the liquid will) solutione of ae} > 
commence to flow. |soda, the hypobro- | 
|mite of sodium is 
Two New Ureameters. ‘introduced in the |: 
THE volumetric estimation of urea is a favor-|same manner. After€ 
ite subject of investigation for French chemists. the effervescence : 
Two new apparatuses for this purpose have | ceases, water is added 3 
lately been announced, which are illustrated and | through the tube 4, : 
described in the following: until it rises to the 
1. Yvon's apparatus. This is intended to be point 4, and begins to 
used over water, instead of over mercury. It trickle down into the 
consists of a graduated funnel-tube 4, intended | next bulb. All the 
to receive, successively, the urine and the hy- | gas now accumulated 
pobromite solution. [It is scarcely necessary | below the zéro-point {& 
here to repeat the explanation of the chemi-| represents the nitro- ; 
cal process upon which the method depends ; a | gen given off during the reaction. 
solution of urea brought in contact with hypo-| Taking into consideration the necessary cor- 
chlorites or hypobromites is decomposed with | rections for temperature, etc., 4 cubic centime- 
the liberation of nitrogen gas, from the amount | tres of nitrogen represent 1 centigram of urea. 
of which the quantity of urea is calculated; see | — Journ. de Ph. et Ch., August. 
New Remo., 1877, 265; 292.) Thisisseparated| 2. G. Buts’ apparatus. This has one particu- 
by a faucet from two globes, the upper one of|lar advantage, namely, that it absolutely pre- 
which, B, is closed at the bottom, and communi- | vents the accidental entrance of air when intro- 


cates with the lower by the narrow tube ¢@. The/| ducing the urine or the hypobromite solution. It 
lower bulb finally ends in a graduated tube, C,| hardly needs a special description, except, per- 
in which the measurement of the gas is made. | haps, to point out the small connecting-tube, 
The point o must be determined for each ap-| between the bulb Cand the upper part of the 
paratus separately. It is necessary that the cubic | tube 4, which itself may be closed by a glass 
contents of the bulb B, up to the level of the | stopper provided with a faucet. The measured 
small tube at 4, be exactly equal to the cubic| urine having been introduced into the apparatus 
contents of the tube d, plus those of the bulb | previously plunged into water, the tube 4 hav- 
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ing first been rinsed with a dilute soda solution 
and afterwards dried with blotting-paper, the 
necessary quantity of hypobromite solution is 
introduced into A, and the stopper # inserted. 
Everything being tight, the stopper 2 is now 
opened, when the hypobromite flowing upon 
the urine will decompose the urea with the sep- 
aration of nitrogen gas. As soon gs the reaction 
is finished, the apparatus is raised up until the 
column of water inside of the tube Z stands on 
a level with the water outside. The number of 
divisions on the graduated scale are then read 
off and the amount of urea calculated in the 
usual manner. The author prepares the hypo- 
bromite solution from 5 cc. of bromine, 50 cc. 
of soda solution, spec. gr. 1.33, and 100 cc. of 
distilled water.—¢ép. de Pharm., Nov. 


Automatic Balance Regulator for Evaporation or 
Distillation. 

Pror. A. WAGNER has constructed an in- 
genious apparatus for automatically interrupting 
an evaporation or distillation, when the proper 
degree of concentration has been attained. The 
apparatus is in principle a balance. The beam 


A & is so mounted that it can play but a limited 
distance up- or downwards. 


At the end of the 


























arm A, a ring, or other arrangement for holding 
a capsule or a retort, may be fastened by means 
of the screw 2, while the other arm carries the 
scale-pan m. The arm # also carries the rod 
D, which acts on C, and causes the latter to 
assume a position parallel to the beam 4 B. £ 
is an easily turnable faucet, connected at one end 
with the supply of gas, and at the other, ¢, with 
the Bunsen’s burner, heating the capsule or 
retort. The handle of the stop-cock Z has two 
unequal arms, the shorter being at g, the longer 
having a screw-thread cut upon it, and carrying 
a milled head, which may be set at option. As 
long as the capsule is full and heavy, the beam 
will have the position actually indicated by the 
cut. When the liquid has evaporated to a cer- 
tain weight, the arm 4 will become lighter, and 
the beam then occupy the position of the dotted 
lines a 4. In consequence of this, the rod C 


will have the position¢ d. Hence, as the long 


| 
| 


arm of C does not any more press upon the 
short arm g of the gas-cock, the heavy end / of 
the latter will sink, and thus shut off the supply 
of gas.—Carl’'s Repert. f. Exp. Phys., 1879, 199. 


British Weights and Measures. 


THE act passed some time ago by the British 
Parliament, providing for the rigid control and 
inspection of apothecaries’ weights and measures, 
is on the point of being carried out in practice; 
at least, there is nothing to prevent the authori- 
ties of any county from at once beginning oper- 
ations, unless it be the want of proper standards. 
But even this is being rapidly supplied. The 
execution of the act is placed under the general 
supervision of the Board of Trade, which is the 
body authorizing the proper denominations of 
standards, prescribing: the manner of stamping 
or marking weights and measures, and establish- 
ing limits of error. No county, however, is re- 
quired to obtain standard sets of weights and 
measures from the Board of Trade; it is im- 
material whence they are obtained, as long as 
the law is properly carried out. Naturally, in a 
test-case, there would be raised a question as to 
the correctness of “standards” which are not 





obtained from the Board of Trade, or other offi- 

cial authority; and the onus of proving 

the incorrectness of the “standards” 

‘--“would fall on the defendant—which, to 

say the least, is rather unfair. In order 

to put our readers in possession of the 

main points of the new regulations, we 

give some of their prominent features 

m in the following : 

1. Denominations of  Apothecaries’ 

Weights —The following standards are 
adopted by the Board of Trade: 

10, 8, 6, 4, 2, 1 Ounces apothecaries’ 

weight, which may be abbreviated 10, 
3), 0; 4). 25:07. tr. 

4 drachms or $ ounce, 2 drachms, 1 
drachm, 2 scruples, 14 scruples or half a drachm, 
1 scruple, $ scruple, apothecaries’ weight, which 
may be abbreviated thus: 3 iv. or $ oz. tr., 3 il., 
31, Dii., 3s8., Di, Das 

6, 5) 4, 3, 2, 1, $ grains, or abbreviated “ gr.” 

These weights are identical with the troy- 
weights in use in the U. S. 

2. Limit of Error allowed in Weights.—The 
following limits of error may be allowed 7m ex- 
cess, but not in deficiency : 





TOAG BOW. Was ono os cence cevewiaelins 0.1 grain. 
SUG TMM s Sie a cscs ec atiaiece essere 0.05 «(** 
DtO MASERU lO a siscxis xin oicieieuis sisie.e0'6 0.05 “* 
GO TGP O Is a6. csininieraisinis «00:8 sie 6 6:6.5%0 o;o2,, ** 
Bec 0 OO MOCCC OOO nT On OD OUCS 0.01 ** 


3. The shape of the standards from 8 to I oz. 
tr. should be cylindrical with a small knob; from 
43 to4D, either cylindrical or flat; from 6 to 
} gr., either wire shape or flat. 

The standards are to be made of bronze, gun- 
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metal, or hard brass. Below 45 they should be 
made of platinum or aluminium. 

4. Apothecaries’ Measures——The denomina- 
tions of every measure or an abbreviation there- 
of should be engraved on the measure. The 
usual measures are the following : 

40 fluid a to 4 fluid ounce (40 fl. oz. to4 
fl. oz.). 
16 fluid drachms to 4 fluid drachm (16 fl. dr. to 
4 fi. dr.). 
60 minims to 1 minim (60 min. to 1 min.). 
5. Limit of Error allowed in Measures.— 


SOM. Oe. 0 OE BoE. iss. a0 8 grains of water. 
SS ee era ee eee 
eae ee ee a St SE owe 
SCE bbb wie sos ene sinw ness “Se 
0p ts 60 6s scenes ooee EAP tei Nn. a 
eet Sr eels. «cue * * 


below 30 min., no appreciable error allowed. 

6. The standards of the Board of Trade are 
thirteen in number, being made of gun-metal, 
and cylindrical in shape, each for a separate 
bulk measured at 62°F. 


Apparatus for Continuous Displacement. 


To the long list of apparatuses devised for 
continuous displacement or extraction, another 
has been added by Mr. G. Guérin, of Lyons. 
The flask B, which has a wide neck, is intended 
to receive the volatile liquid used for extraction. 
Into the neck is fitted, by means of a tightly 
fitting cork, the percolator 4, containing the 
substance to be extracted. The percolator is 
connected with a globular receiver V, containing 
three tubulures, the lateral one of which termi- 
nates in a stoppered bent tube, pointing into an 
empty bottle. Over the receiver is fixed a con- 
densing apparatus, surmounted by a safety-tube 
filled with mercury. The substance which is to 
be extracted having been introduced into the 
percolator A, and a sufficient amount of the 
volatile menstruum having been introduced into 
flask, the apparatus is connected together as 
shown in the illustration, and the water-bath 
surrounding the flask B heated by means of the 
gas-stove. 

As soon as the liquid boils, the vapors ascend 
through the central tube 7 into the pear-shaped 
receiver 7, which is kept cold by a supply of 
water. The upper part of the tube 7, where it 
passes through the joint mand through the neck 
of the condenser, is zo¢ in contact with the walls 
of the apparatus. Hence, the condensed liquid 
flows down the sides of the condenser / into 
the receiver V. The latter is provided with a 
a small straight air-tube and with a bent siphon- 
tube, both communicating with the percolator 
below. As soon as enough liquid has accumu- 
lated in the receiver to rise over the bend of the 
siphon-tube, it will begin to flow into the per- 
colator, until the short leg of the siphon is clear 
of the liquid. The flow will then stop until it 
has risen to the former level. The liquid fall- 





ing upon the substance in the percolator will 
penetrate it and finally pass into the flask B, 
loaded with the soluble matters.— Journ. de Ph. 
et Chim., 1879, 511. 
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Guérin’s Continual Displacement Apparatus. 


New Original Formulas for Bouquets. 
BY G. DUBELLE, PH.D. 


THE growing importance for new perfumes 
has already called forth a considerable amount 
of formulas in publication, but all the writers fail 
to present the subject in a form suited to the 
increasing demand. It is the aim of the writer 
to publish occasionally new and well approved 
receipts for the use of our manufacturing per- 
fumers and druggists. 

Victoria Regia. 


RKUEACE GT TAUDOTOSE 6666s 0nsevnnewe 20 fl. oz. 
‘3 MUNI Sm ware oS Siw nwa re * 
sai neroli, 
si rose, 
si acacia flowers..........each 4 ‘* 

‘i a ee rr 5. 2" 
RUPEE AID MAW mio seo 0.0206 500 4:05.05 30 5.06 Ae 
CSiINOEWORIBOES 66 s6 5 cess cece. Sadie 

| eee 5 drops. 
Alpine Rose. 
ee | 16 fl. oz. 


Triple extract of rose, 
Extract of jasmin, 


Pe See each 12 ‘‘ 
RORNSURe Ret NITES, 5-5 se siccsessossee @ 
AT RUNGE ia 45 ws 6Nie6 ss Sees ies 
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H. M. Pinafore Bouquet. 


Triple extract of rose..... bioaibine ware 16 fl. oz. 
PXCGACt OL GIONSS 6556605 oos'sis's cows 12 es 
- SRENRIRE oie hae o's cata wialote 8 ee 
ae BOMOKs) Bowe sis Sueweewiene I 5 
MONO DETAIL 5.5.5.6 45 105 6%. 05'9:09.0'00 ae 
SS HOMRMNNEN oss ao oa 1s sinis is/are oie : 
OP SCMMM MINOW: o.c525'sis:<0s'ai6s0)s avai iene 40 drops 
RO CHIEUOUB 161016 c:c.006 Binta ga ese ene 20 J 
‘* coriander, 
oe ERVANG sac cajemars 66.006 0ec@acn IO " 
Flowers of Eden. 
Triple extr. of night blooming cereus. ...16 fl. oz. 
Triple extr. of lily of the valley ....... a 
oe “* spring flowers, 
oo - lang-ylang, 
Eau de eaihaliivats ” 3 A ae a oiaieweiers each12  ‘* 
MUBEONCE OL TNA 1s7 04105. 1t'foais 6.aisi0.s 6.515 ai te 
Flowers of Love. 
A TIple OXtPRCl OF TOGB sc 6600.0 600s ess 6 fij,oz, 
SUxtract OF JOS 5. «056005. s0s.00cs 14 = 
* acacia flowers........... 12 2 
“ orange flowers, 
oe tuberose, 
ge HYSCINE «.«:0:5:016:04:6:6: each 4 ss 
‘«  jonquil, 
vanilla,..... scsidisidis exe each 2 oS 
Essence of ambergris............... me «(SS 
Rose of the East. 
Triple extract of rose.......... ... 16 fl. oz. 
Extract ofimossrose .....2. 00060050 12 jy 
‘Oil of sandal, 
**. GOrANINM TOBE. 60655060: each 4 ‘“ 
OP. AMM UDG ois ia's sis. sa elsveic e's’ t “ 
Florilene Bouquet. 
ATIPIC ERUEBCU GL TORE. 65 cies 6c 0 0:50 050i 16 fl. oz. 
Extract of tuberose, 
ee WHOM Soo si6s10 so 501550450 each 8 ‘* 
ne NENOM OPE eis): 05.655 oss v0 ee 
“ orange flowers, 
GMOREDR 6: oi iessis-asieie each 3 ‘* 
Essence of musk, 
Te) SANRDONITIG 5.05: 6 sissies era's each 2 ‘ 
NOM GEDSIGRMOL 5-550 5.5 26's Sh io wce'se ee ee 


Modjeska Bouquet. 
Extract of jonquil, 
reseda, 
RUONGBOs oaccs.k cisiena sg each 16 


“ec 


“e 


ou WIDIEEB so os5:5 5:6: oe. «+ eeach 12 sis 
ons) | | a ee 
Oil of bergamot, 
$6 -Yrahg-ylang «0... 655060: each 
otto rose, 
LoS eer Te each 


“ec 


6 ye“ 


Original Packages of Otto of Rose.—Otto of rose 
is now generally imported in kunkumas, which are flat- 
tened, round, tin bottles, sewed up in thick white woollen 
cloth, holding 1 to 10 lbs., and bearing a calico label 
inscribed in Turkish characters. The label should indi- 
cate the tare of the bottle in Turkish weights, the rough 
rule for calculating which is to take 10 drachms as equal 
to I oz. English. The small, gilt, white, glass bottles, 
which are commonly the only original bottles known to 
retail druggists, are imported from Germany into Constan- 
tinople, and are there filled by the merchants, These 
also should bear a calico label, indicating the tare in 
Turkish weights. The epithets Virgin and Optiss are of 
English origin; they are quite unknown in Turkey, and 
seem to have no equivalents there. They are probably 
applied arbitrarily, according to the vendor’s belief in the 
purity of his samples. All gilt bottles of otto may be 
treated alike. 
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The Art of Dispensing.* 
(Continued.) 


PILLS AND THEIR EXCIPIENTS. 


As far as possible it is advisable to send out pills of 
the same weight as prescribed, and since inspissation is 
more or less inconvenient at the dispensing counter, this 
object is attained by keeping the more common extracts 
both in a soft condition and in a state sufficiently hard to 
roll into pills with but little addition of powder. Ext. 
coloc. co, and ext. rhei are more conveniently kept in the 
state of powder, as also are several pill masses, ¢.g., pil. 
asafcet. co., pil. cambog. co., pil. aloes et ferri, pil. aloes 
et myrrhz, pil. hyd. subchlor. co., etc., due allowance 
being made for the absence of excipient, which is easily 
calculated from the B.P. quantities. Pil. hyd. subchlor. 
co., with pill masses having an aqueous excipient, invari- 
ably forms a crumbly combination ; this is remedied by 
using the former in powder, 7.e., by omitting the castor 
oil. 

Where no excipient is ordered, the simplest should be 
selected, and that which gives least increase to the size of 
the pill. ; 

As a rule, the selection of the excipient would be better 
left to the experience of the dispenser, since the physi- 
cian occasionally betrays lack of intimacy with pharma- 
ceutical principles. Thus. 


SEAM CE LAL BURIS TAG 615-2.) ssa'e. sain. <0 a0siate eee de Sly 
BUlvMPOCaGs: CO. )s:00. ocseteeasmeeaseee.e 31 
MOU CAMM a 16:02 Sava's ss, s'eic:ave'sa/alaVeres Greieiaie' ss aia0 q.s. ut 


Fiant pilulz xxiv. 

The composition of a pill mass will at once indicate 
the excipient to the experienced pharmacist. 

For substances insoluble, or nearly so, in water, and en- 
tirely devoid of adhesive property, such as quinine, oxy- 
salts of bismuth, oxalate of cerium, salicylic acid, valeria- 
nate of zinc, etc., 5 per cent of tragacanth should be well 
incorporated, and the mass made rather soft with syrup 
or confection of hips, thinned by addition of an equal 
weight of syrup. 

The objection to tragacanth on the ground of the sub- 
sequent cracking of the pill is without foundation, and 
the cause must be looked for elsewhere; frequently it 
results from acid extracts acting upon a trace of carbo- 
nate of calcium scraped from a marble mortar with a pill- 
knife. 

Many substances do not require the addition of an ad- 
hesive excipient, e.g. the extracts of aloes, pulv. pil. coloc. 
co., p. ext. coloc. co., etc., form a good mass with water 
(about TL iv. to3i.); p. pil. asafoet. co. and p. pil. hydrarg. 
subchlor. co. are readily massed with S.V.R.* In either 
of these cases a slightly warmed mortar should be used. 
Jalapin, iridin, euonymin, and similar bodies also make a 
satisfactory mass with rectified spirit. Pil. aloes et ferri 
gets exceedingly hard in a short time, and should be 
kept in powder, omitting the confection, and adding 4 oz. 
of p. glycyrrh. to the B.P. quantities; then 2 of the pow- 
der = 3 of the mass. 

Sugar of Milk, in crystals, is useful for dividing any 
active ingredient when making pills. (The powder is in- 
ferior for this purpose.) hak 

A small water-bath or a small hot-water plate should 
be at hand for evaporating pills to suitable consistence, 
adding a little tragacanth, if necessary. 

Many operations in pill-making are greatly facilitated 
by the use of a smooth slab of iron, about 9 inches square 
and 1 inch in thickness; it is quickly warmed over a fire 
or gas flame, and retains its heat for a considerable period. 
Pills which are otherwise quite unmanageable may fre- 
quently be rolled with ease on such a warmed slab. Ex- 
tracts and pill masses can be speedily inspissated, care 





* Adapted from the’Chemists’ and Druggists’ Diary for 1880. 
+ Spiritis Vini Rectificatus. 
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being taken, however, that it is not heated beyond 80° or 
go°C. This is easily regulated by the touch of the finger. 

Pills containing much aloes, colocynth pill or extract, 
asafoetida, or galbanum, being so liable to fall, should be 
made with its assistance. Black pitch, solid Chian tur- 
pentine, and some other substances hard and brittle in 
the cold, may be rolled on the hot iron slab and made 
into pills without addition of a liquid excipient, nor do 
they require fibrous material, such as licorice powder, to 
prevent falling. 





BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM.—When balsam of Peru is 
ordered in pills, bread-crumb is a good excipient. A 
little beeswax also answers well. When the balsam is in 
large excess, 1t may be partly solidified by adding to it 
from half to one-third its weight of calcined magnesia, 
and allowing it to stand for some hours. 

CopaiBA can be made into a good mass by adding to | 
it half its weight or less of slaked lime, and combining it 
with the other ingredients. 

For Bals. copaiba use carbonate of magnesia. 

Pills of Canada Balsam, or Tar.—Licorice powder | 
and magnesia are good excipients. 








BENZOIC ACID ; glycerine, gtt. i. to each 5 grains. 

CALOMEL.—Calcined magnesia must not be used in a 
pill containing calomel, because it reduces it to the black | 
oxide. 

CAMPHOR should be finely powdered and massed with 
a tenacious extract or p. tragacanth and thin conserve. 
Spirit must be carefully avoided, unless a large propor- 
tion of a resinous body is present, thus :— 


ee er reer ery gr. xij. 
I Lbs ak isek hve ss os pees ker gr. vi. 
ee eee gr. iij. 


Fiant pilulz xxiv. 
This forms a good mass with S.V.R. 

For camphor use soap and castor oil. 

Camphor pills should always be put into a bottle. 

CAMPHOR AND HyoscyAMus.—Powder the camphor, 
with the addition of a little water instead of spirit. The 
addition of extract of henbane will then make a good 
plastic mass, retaining its consistence for some time.—(Dr. 
Symes.) 








CARBOLIC AcID.—An American writer has suggested 
the following as a convenient form for administering car- 
bolic acid :— 


PN keane soph eben eeaeu sens ees I 
NEE Sin ance eke wesawa lee 2 
ees ee i sbeebs eeeee I 
RPRROCRMIM PRES on oiks, wena cs cesabs ces q.s. 


Make pills of the required size which may be coated 
with tolu or silver leaf. 

A good excipient is a mixture of powdered soap, I part, 
and powdered licorice root, 5 parts. Three grains of 
this will take up 1 grain of carbolic acid or I minim of 
creasote or essential oils, and make a firm pliable mass 
without any addition. 

Two grains of bread-crumb will make a mass with 1 
grain of crystallized carbolic acid. 

Wheaten flour and simple syrup give a plastic mass 
with carbolic acid. 

CREASOTE.—Mr. Martindale states that the best mate- 
rial for combining creasote into pills is powdered animal 
soap, B. P. Mix the soap and the creasote in equal parts 
in a wide-mouthed stoppered bottle; mix well, and 
digest in a water bath till they combine, This, on cool- 
ing, forms a plastic mass suitable for forming pills, and 
can be combined with other ingredients, preferably in 
powder. 

A few shreds of yellow wax with a little powdered soap, 
when not incompatible, make good pills, but they are 
somewhat insoluble. Pulv. glycyrrhize may be substi- 
tuted for the soap. Light calcined magnesia (I grain to 
2 minims of creasote) mixed with creaSote solidifies in a 


few hours, and can then be easily worked into pills; but 
this addition cannot be recommended. Mr. Martindale 
says that pills thus made are as insoluble as marbles. 
Two grains of bread-crumb will make a mass with one 
grain of creasote. 


Creasote.— 
ORME ce mop ek istaircsSeseabuaew ek gtt. xxiv. 
ot Be) 5 eee Gr. Xxx. 
AWE: HERO P SIRS 6 55:55 swiss e.0) ceisninn ss pr. x. 

Ft. pil. xij. 

ROE Ns on nS swe ei se bok <nnwe abu ee gtt. xxiv. 

Pulv. saponis, 
Cd ae ee eee eT gr. xij. 


Ft. pil. xij. These are to be rubbed down in warm 
mortar. When cold they are sufficiently solid to divide 
into pills. 

When essential oils are ordered with aloes, ext. aloes, 
pil. or ext. coloc. co., pil. asafcetida co., etc., these, in 
fine powder, should be triturated with the oil for a few 
minutes, the remaining ingredients, if any, added; then, 
if too hard, use S.V.R., or, on the other hand, p. glycyrrh. 
q.s. Aqueous excipients should be avoided in presence 
of oils. 

Essential oils frequently form good excipients, as in 
the following examples :— 


| Sr Te ee gr. 4 

ERT OCOD sn one ivisa wemsisle si5i6 «hanes 0 

RHUIMIPIUD  o5 ich siisnce aac aaree Sees ater gr. 3 

CE Se eS Oe ee een MI i. 
Fiant pilule ij. 

P. pil. aloes et ferri, 

AT iS ee ee ee rT 31. 

I ee ree TIL xv. 
Fiant pilule xxiv. 

et EEE WOM. none eee see skank seco gr. $ 

(TRE are er rene een er See ee Ti i. 

REMI nines sani ames Seanweesweesn ae gr. iij. 

PUENIING Ss oh onan cosh aa wena uswans ss gr. ij. 
Fiant pilule. 

EEE. POET. n's's:s010\00 Nebesueeekeaweu en gr. i. 

EL PIICII «ns 000s sense nw unre ees oe gr. iv. 

OO MNONI, sissccnes panes ase saxseswes Ty i. 


Fiant pilule. 

In a pill with a large quantity of any essential oil, it 
sometimes saves trouble to rub the oil with a few grains 
of magnesia before adding the other ingredients. 





CROTON O1L with crumb of bread as excipient. N.B.— 
A fairly good substitute for crumb of bread is equal parts 
of flour and conf. of rose. 





CRYSTALLINE SALTs soluble in water require a little 
care. They should be very finely powdered, and massed 
with thin conserve, adding, if necessary, a little traga- 
canth. If silvered, they must be varnished with tolu, 
and allowed to dry, before using mucilage, or else sil- 
vered with the varnishing solution alone. 

Potas. brom., 


THOME PRN ic vin scicp anes sae sce aees 3 ss. 
eS ee a ee gr. iiss. 
SORE MAINE 0 so a 0:6 56:50 0 50 09 0 open’ q.s. ut 


Fiant pilule xv. 
In this formula a metathetical reaction takes place be- 
tween the two salts, the water of crystallization in the 
sulphate of iron being liberated; consequently, a very 
small quantity of extract suffices. Since bromide of iron 
is formed, the pills should be varnished and sent cut in a 
bottle. 
Potassii iodidi............. SAT Po gr. 24 
MEO siac's) abs wns's ned cena ess soa aie gr. 48 
Fiant pilulz xxiv. 
The pill mass should be made rather soft by a few 
drops of water, if necessary, before the powdered iodide 





is added. 
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Usa Wat Ct) C1 | ee eerie yt 
Fiant pilulz xx. in argent. 
This makes a good mass with 4 grs. of tragacanth and 
Dij. of thin conserve. 


AORN MNES 5 coe. fos ci inlo'e Asia elo a 01050 gr. 24 

pceck lS eS | a nee gr. 24 

CUCM BEM IDUIG 356 ais aisle saieies eases a 5K-0 Oc gr. iss. 
DCE TOTS C1 i oie ee gr. vj. 
MRE ROANIN 5-66: oven aioe Waa veince, ae gr. 48 

Fiant pilulz xxiv. Varn. c. tolu. 

SA NR ON a oie a ord ia Stas hi aN SRR gr. 72 
SEM MID ESE MDONID Si fo 10 50515 (05470 19,4 60-4 save vors aa gr. 48 
REPEAT 5 Gg ois oes 0s wo a inierw's 0 ss wie 6's gr. i. 

BUR E MOR! 6 5 cers noob av ania wisinin Sieieiors soi q.S. 


Fiant pilulz xxiv. 

These combinations are likely to prove troublesome. 
The iodide of iron (in very good condition, 7.e., recently 
prepared) should be powdered in a warm mortar, the 
other ingredients added, together with 6 or 8 grains of 
ext. gent.; the whole is to be vigorously worked together 
until it becomes plastic, rolled quickly, varnished, and 
inclosed ina bottle. It is rather remarkable that so little 
extract suffices for a mass, which from the formula appears 
to have no adhesive component. 

If ferri sulph., zinci sulph., or sodz carb. are ordered 
in pills, the following dried equivalents may be used :— 


BOON TLS Ey OXSIC $5. ,0:..c's, cise sorela Gis.nie os" 3% 5=8 
MAMEU BOUIN, HORBIC 6 55.6 55:5 6s sates sc esice Oe 5=8 
ACE KEEN OR CIC ss 0/0 5 4 cles soe b:3-8ia 0156'S 0 =I9 


This last is more easily made by heating the bicarbo- 
nate than the carbonate. 

For sod carb, exsicc. use soap as an excipient. 

FERRI SULPHAS.—Glycerin and tragacanth jelly is the 
best excipient for pills containing aloes and ferri sulphas 
exsicc. or cryst. 

FERRI ET QUINL® CiTRAs.—Good pills, which keep 
their shape and do not deliquesce, can be made by using 
unguentum resine as an excipient. Some of the makers 
of scale preparations supply a specially-prepared citrate 
of iron and quinine for pills, made without ammonia. 
Pills made with this are more easily kept, but it would 
not be legitimate to use the preparation in ordinary dis- 
pensing. 

FERRI BROMIDUM.—The Société de Pharmacie de Paris 
recommends a hot strong solution of the bromide to be 
mixed in a dry warm porcelain mortar, with licorice 
powder and gum arabic in equal parts, sufficient to make 
amass. The pills should be rolled in lycopodium, or, 
better, coated with sugar and gum, and preserved ina 
well-dried bottle. 





ERGOTINE.—When too much ergotine is ordered in pills 
to make a suitable mass, the ergotine should be evapo- 
rated to a pilular consistence. Ergotine pills readily ab- 
sorb moisture, and should be sent out in bottles. 

Ext. CANNABIS INDIC. im Pil/s.—Excipient: equal 
parts of pulv. tragac. co. and calcined magnesia. 

FEL Bovinum.—Good pills can be made by drying the 
oxgall over a steam bath till it can be powdered. Allow 
for the loss of weight, and make into pills with mucilage 
of tragacanth. 

GaLiic Acip with 4 weight of glycerin. 

For GUAIACATE OF LITHIA powder finely, and use S. 
V.R. TM viij. to3Zi.; a soft mass should be made, and 
slight warmth will be found of advantage. 

HypRARG. C. CRETA must not be vigorously worked in 
the pill mortar, or mercury separates; thin conserve or a 
soft extract forms a good excipient. 

If prescribed with powders or pill masses which can be 
used in powder, the hyd. c. creté should be carefully trit- 
urated with such ingredients first; there is then little 
chance of mercury being isolated, for instance— 

Hydrarg. c. creta, 
Ext. hyoscy., 
POTS PCOLOC.. 00 15 AM ds! 655.68 30.0005 0's ie gr. iij. 

Fiant pilule ij. Mitte xxiv. 

Pepsin.—+4 its weight of glycerin. 





PHospHORUS.—When phosphorus is ordered to be 
made into pills, it should be placed in a mortar, and dis- 
solved in a few drops of carbon bisulphide. Ol. theo- 
brome should be added to the solution, thoroughly mixed, 
and some absorbent material, such as pulv. tragac. co. or 
bread-crumb added, and the whole quickly made into a 
mass and divided into pills, which should be varnished. 

Messrs. Allen & Hanbury have stated that the B.P. 
pil. phosphori seems unlikely to be generally used. They 
have published the following formula, which they call 
Pil. phosphori cum sapone: 


OSD NON cevopiareie cio Rsiinw clasts wees gr. ij. 
Carbon: bisul phid s.<-.. «0:60:00 o94 00 <6 Tl x.velq.s. 
Solve. 


Pulv. saponis dur., 

Pulv. guaiaci resin., ana..........gr. XXXV. 

CLV GOTUNS sierainaeictvarsinnceais Adasen gtt. xij. 

Pull. FAQs BIVGVELN. ..0.«.<:00:030: sie 010 gr. xij. velq.s. 

Ut fiat massa gr.c. To be divided into pills of the 
strength required, and varnished or coated in the ordin- 
ary way. The mass is of good consistence, easily mani- 
pulated, and readily soluble. 

A drop of oil of cloves added to the carbon bisulphide 
is said by Mr. Proctor to lessen its tendency to inflame. 
Phosphorus pills made with cocoa-butter, as the only 
excipient, dissolve so readily that the phosphorus causes 
unpleasant eructations. The addition of a small propor- 
tion of Canada balsam remedies this defect. 

Phosphorus pills are to be varnished. 





Pit, ALOES ET MyRRH&.—The best excipient is a mix- 
ture of glycerine I part, and treacle 3 parts. —G. Welborn. 

Pit. HYDRARGYRI.—When this is prescribed with a soft 
extract the latter should, if possible, be dried or used in 
powder. 

Prt RueEr Co.—The mass of the B.P. may be made up 
to the full weight with sugar, instead of treacle. This is 
convenient if the other ingredients of the pill are soft 
extracts. Pulv. pil. col. co. to be treated in the same 
way. 

400 PuLv. RHEI use proof spirit or tinct, rhei (1 i. to 3 
grains); a soft mass should be made and rolled quickly, 
atherwise it is troublesome. A similar precaution is ne- 
cessary for pepsin. porci (excipient, glycerin TL i. to 2 
grains). 

Only 24 pills should be made at once, or the mass 
assumes a leathery condition, and has to be thrown away. 

When any of the substances previously referred to 
forms a large proportion of a pill mass, the excipient men- 
tioned should be used in due proportion, thus :— 


PUM sRERGMnveicin” & swve\ciclers/os: aie;cietedomares 3i. 
De SR DOMISIANT, «a :6:00:0:67eeie eos 0'9:sae ete ceies Zi. 
PRY SERRE RC n:60icie ese oat sieiais:aceretelc aces. ie eueil gr. vi. 


Fiant pilule xxiv. 

This makes a good mass with tinct. rhei Ml 25, 

QuININE.—Glycerin and conf, rose. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—The best excipient for quinine 
sulphate is tartaric acid (2 grains to 20 grains quinine) 
with one drop of water. Glycerin and tragacanth answer 
well, but make larger pills, and confection of hips makes 
them larger. 

Sulphate of quinine may be best made into pills by the 
following process, given by Mr. H. P. Reynolds in the 
American Fournal of Pharmacy : 


Sulphate of quinine................ 600 grains 
TACLRTICCACIG'..5:05s « 6/s.0/018s o's 4:5-4-050-01859 100 grains 
GP CONI Missa 'a:5 ois, cinks aise 6 o sicies asnis's 75 minims 


Rub the quinine and the acid together, in a mortar, to 
a fine powder till no appearance of the crystals remains, 
add the glycerin and continue the trituration till the 
powder becomes adherent, when it should be beaten into 
the proper form for handling, and divided into the requi- 
site number of pills. The mass is firm, solid, rolls well, 
does not set for some hours. The pills will be found 
quite small for their weight, and very white if rolled in 
starch powder; and, however dry or old they may become, 
they remain perfectly soluble. 
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In the presence of much Soap, water is better avoided. 
S.V.R., when admissible, forms a less slippery and more 
controllable mass: it should be made soft. 

TANNIC AcID with &% weight of glycerin. If these 
pills be made with mucilage, they crack and crumble, as 
soon as dry, and fall to powder. 





EXCIPIENTS. 


BREAD-CRUMB is a useful excipient when balsam of 
Peru is ordered, or when the ingredients are too moist to 
make a good mass. Two grains of this will make a mass 
with I grain carbolic acid, or 1 minim creasote. If the 
bread is crumbly a very little glycerin and tragacanth 
excipient may be added. 

CALCIUM PHOSPHATE possesses in a very remarkable 
degree the property giving a greasy substance, such as 
lard or mercurial ointment, a good pilular consistence, 
when added in comparatively small quantity. 

CONFECTION OF RosEs and CONFECTION OF HIPs 
increase the bulk of pills more than is liked nowadays. 

DecoctuM ALoEs Co., is sometimes useful where a 
considerable quantity of oil has to be combined with a 
rather soft mass. 

GLYCERIN alone is not a good excipient, as pills con- 
taining it are liable to absorb moisture, and do not take 
silver well. 

GLYCERIN, I part, with treacle, 3 parts, is an excellent 
excipient for pil. aloes et myrrhz. 

MuciLaGe.—Pills made with mucilage become very 
hard in course of time. 

SPIRIT should not be used when there is much resin in 
the pill, and pills made with it should be rolled off very 
quickly or they will crumble. 

TRAGACANTH gives solidity and elasticity to a massa 
little too soft, but if too much be added the pills become 
so elastic that it is almost impossible to round them with 
the finisher. 

TRAGACANTH AND GLYCERIN is the best excipient for 
salts and metallic oxides, such as potassium bromide and 
bismuth subnitrate. The mass should be well kneaded, 
or more of the excipient will be used than is really neces- 
sary. 

Tragacanth excipient for pills. 


ae errs ey 4 
PEER SA cask basen esses sassubupees os 3 iv. 
Mix, 
Or, 
Tragacanth in powder.... .......... % Oz. 
Glycerine and water, of each.......... 2 oz. 
Oil of pimento........... kee eeeeee 5 drops 
G. Welborn 


UNGUENTUM REsIN# will make good pills of ferri et 
quiniz citras. 

WAX IN SMALL SHAVINGS, with a little powdered soap 
where not incompatible, is the best excipient for essential 
oils, carbolic acid, creasote, etc. 


PILL COATING, 


ALBUMEN AND SUGAR.—Pills sufficiently firm and dry 
should be rolled between the finger and thumb with suf- 
ficient white of egg to give them a thin coating. They 
should then be placed with finely powdered white sugar 
in a suitable vessel and rotated. The coating looks well 
and has a pleasant taste. 

FRENCH CHALK AND SUGAR.—The pills are moistened 
with syrup or mucilage or a mixture of the two, by shak- 
ing in a covered pot. They are then transferred to a box 
containing powdered French chalk or a mixture of French 
chalk and sugar and are well shaken, and again trans- 
ferred to a warm pill tray and kept rapidly rotating until 
dry and smooth. The operation takes but little time. 

GELATIN.—Dr. Symes recommends the following for- 
mula:—French sheet gelatin, 4 parts; water, 16 parts ; 
glycerin, I part; melt with the aid of heat. A board is 
required into which pins have been pressed so that the 
points project some distance, and it is a saving of time to 
have a corresponding board with a hemispherical depres- 


sion opposite each pin. The points of the pins are 
slightly greased, a pill placed on each, any scum is re- 
moved from the solution kept warm, the pills are im- 
| mersed, and a rotary motion with occasional inversion is 
| kept up until the gelatine sets. 
| SuGAR.—By practice pills may be beautifully coated 
| with sugar by the following process :—Pills well dried on 
| the surface are placed in a tinned copper bowl with a flat 
| bottom, or an enamelled irondish, the surface of which 
| has been moistened with syrup or syrupand gum. They 
are then rotated and gently heated, very finely powdered 
| sugar being dusted on, and the motion kept up till a per- 
| fectly dry, hard, and whitish ccating is obtained, the 
| operation being repeated if necessary. The first attempt 
| is generally a failure, but practice is the only secret.— 
| Dr. Symes. 
| ToLu AND FRENCH CHALK.—This was introduced by 
Dr. Symes in 1860. The resin left after making syrup of 
| tolu is dissolved in ether sp. gr. .717 to.720. The pills 
| are rolled in this, and while still moist are transferred to 
|a box containing finely powdered French chalk, then 
| turned into a warm pill tray and kept rotating for a short 
|time. Finally polish with slight pressure under the pill 
| finisher. The result is a steel-gray smooth coating. 

| TRAGACANTH AND SUGAR.—Recommeuded by M. Cal- 
| laud for pills containing essential oils. Mix 1 part of 
| powdered tragacanth with 2 of water; press the mixture 
| through muslin, add 20 parts powdered sugar of milk and 
| dry in a thin layer on a porcelain slab. Finally reduce it 
| toa very fine powder. Dr. Symes says that this is not 
easily done, but the success of the coating depends on 
| the fineness of the powder. The pills are moistened with 
| water and rolled in the powder, a rotary motion being 
| kept up till they are dry. 

In the September number of the American Yournal of 
| Pharmacy, Mr. R. H. Dimock publishes the results of 
| some experiments in coating pills for dispensing purposes. 
| The best coating he has tried is made by dissolving 6 
| drachms of Cox’s gelatin and 1 drachm of granulated 
| gum arabic in 14 drachms of acetic acid No. 8, with the 
| aid of a water bath; add 1 oz. of spirit of nitrous ether, 
| and 5 minims of oil of gaultheria, and mix. Make the 
| mass a little softer than usual; use as little powder as 
| possible in rolling out; when the pipe is nearly long 
| enough for cutting, lay in front of it a thread long enough 
| to reach over the sides of the machine, or cut a slit along 
the pipe, and lay the thread in this. Roll to full length, 
and cut off the pills, which with practice can all be kept 
strung on the thread ; take hold of each end of the thread; 
shake off any powder adhering to the pills, and dip them 
into the coating solution. Twirl the thread to throw off 
all excess of coating, and hang up to dry by pinning the 
opposite ends of the thread to the sides of a box. It 
requires some practice to secure good and speedy results 
by this method. , 

VARNISH FOR PILLs. 
MEMDRIMOR 52s oss se cGawwobeassees saw Zi. 
SS Spenser ee ao 3 iij. 
J. Whitfield, F.C.S., recommends the following varnish 
for pill-coating :— 


Common amber resin........... I to 2 drachms 
Spirit of turpentine............. 1 drachm 
Absolute alcohol to. . ......... I oz. 


20 minims of oil of geranium or other essential oil may 
be added. The pills should be as hard as possible. 


EMULSIONS, 


Emulsions are made in several manners, as, for ex- 
ample, by making a soap, as when an alkali is added to a 
fixed oil; by suspending a resinous substance in a muci- 
laginous liquid, as in copaiba emulsion, or in mistura 
ammoniaci and mistura guaiaci of the Pharmacopeeia. 
By yolk of egg, as with turpentine or castor oil. 

The readiest method of producing an emulsion of oils 
is to triturate I part of powdered gum arabic in a mortar 
with 2 parts of oil, add at one time 1% part of water and 
triturate, when, after a few turns of the pestle, the whole 
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is emulsified. The rest of the water may be added by 
degrees. At least 3 parts of powdered gum are required 
for 8 parts of an essential oil and 2 parts for the same of 
fixed oils and balsams, 

If we shake up a fixed oil with HO, we break it up 
into a multitude of minute particles, so that the entire 
mixture has a milky appearance, but if allowed to stand 
the oil speedily separates. 

This is owing to two causes—the lesser specific gravity 
of the oil and the want of adhesion between its particles 
and those of the water. The art of making emulsions 
consists in finding and introducing some body to over- 
come this antagonism, so that when at rest the mixture 
shall not separate. The emulsifying media vary, but the 
principle of action is the same in every case. The object 
is to break up the substance to be emulsified into a mul- 
titude of minute particles, and to inclose each of these in 


a coating of the emulsifying agent. Examples :— 
I 
ECS 0 Oe OE SOAS LRTI ICES 3 vi. 
RMEAW HMOMNOEN idig 65 lcs los ibe vias ss ee 3 iij 
PSR DERM NRL olgig cain Wyss to oie lat ois ie aio 'sie Sloecorere 3 ij. 
PING Roos sisie vs Sicisice sissies) “aienswen sie 3 vi. 
Il. 
NOU AMY OGGN AIC ci5:0'/0'0 10 wc eutaisiene sie mess 3 iv. 
RAG SOU UG Hs o.nie-s's 0:5 essere le via-eiee wie 844.0 viele's 3i. 
TS Pe ORAS ODES RO OOC OTRO 31. 
WRITTEN es oo cies ig ese avslat eats a eine oe Ziv 


Make a thick mucilage with the gum and a little water, 
then add with constant trituration, alternately, first a 
little of the oleo-resin, then a little water, and so on till 
the whole of the copaiba is emulsified ; place in a bottle, 
add more water, and, lastly, the sp. eth. nit. By such 
procedure the oleo-resin is minutely divided, and each 
particle coated with mucilage. If the mucilage were 
added to the copaiba, or even the whole of the copaiba 
added at once to the mucilage, a different result would be 
effected. The copaiba would doubtless be broken up, 
but instead of being coated by, it would form the cover- 
ing of, particles of mucilage, and on standing would 
quickly separate. 

BALSAM PRRU -aay be emulsified with yolk of egg. 

TINCT. BENZOIN may be emulsified with yolk of egg or 


mucilage. 

BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM. 

Dissolve : Parts 
WOOT Bs UA RR ety ee aN 2 
PRMONSING LEDs scers oiacs, -sssis ois eens as /0)001s 2 oie = 6's 10 
BMRCHAES Ol QUIN AIAs ors 5c. seecie'ns 9:<sinieie.0-0.0 10 
2) SR ot RS Re Pe Pg eA ee 78 


Société de Pharmacie de Paris. 


HUILE DE CADE, OLEUM CADINUM—JUNIPER TAR OIL. 
—The Société de Pharmacie de Paris directs that this 
should be prepared like the emulsion of balsam of tolu, 
which see. 

CopatBA.—The Société de Pharmacie de Paris orders 
this to be made as emulsion of balsam of tolu, which see. 

CopaIBA RESIN.—Rub the resin with one-third its 
weight of sugar of milk, and about its own weight of pulv. 
acacie, and add the water gradually. Mr. Gerrard re- 
commends the resin to be rubbed with twice its weight of 
compound powder of almonds until well incorporated, 
adding the.water after the manner of forming an emul- 

on. 

CHLOROFORM is made into an excellent emulsion by 
using % drachm of tincture of quillaia to every 10 minims 
of chloroform, 

FIXED OILS are perfectly emulsified by % drachm of 
the tincture to every %4 oz. of oil with %4 oz. of water. A 
drachm of ext. filicis liq., turpentine or copaiba may be 
made into an emulsion with % drachm of tincture, It 


does not answer well with resinous tinctures, as the result- 
ing mixture is not thick enough to prevent a rapid separa- 
tion of resin, 

SPERMACETI may be emulsified with yolk of egg after 
being very finely powdered with S.V.R. 














TINCTURA GUAIACI AMMONIATA.—When ordered in an 
aqueous mixture about half an ounce or a suitable quan- 
tity of water should be poured into the bottle and shaken 
to wet the whole inner surface. The tincture should 
then be added and shaken vigorously, and the rest of the 
water added gradually. 

Prix LIQUIDA should be made as the emulsion of bal- 
sam of tolu, which see.— Société de Pharmacie de Paris. 

TINCTURA QUILLAIZ SAPONARIZ is thus made :— 


Parts. 
Cortex quillaiz saponaria.............. newewee 
PTCGNOUGO ve ccleicisie care 0 cit aisiy sinieiate sings Simaters 5 


Digest in a water-bath for half an hour at a tempera- 
ture near boiling ; then macerate for 48 hours with occa- 
sional stirring, and filter. Before powdering the bark it 
should be carefully freed from all the outside layer ; the 
tincture is then of a pale-yellow color. 

The Société de Pharmacie de Paris recommends tinc- 
tura quillaiz for emulsifying substances insoluble in 
water, 

TURPENTINE.—Genois reports that Castile soap is the 
best material for making emulsions of turpentine. Put 
10 grains of powdered soap for every ounce of turpentine 
in a round-bottomed mortar, add the turpentine by de- 
grees with constant trituration ; transfer the mixture to a 
bottle, add half an ounce of water and shake vigorously, 
then add a little more waterand shake again. The pro- 
duct is a very white emulsion, which will not separate on 
the addition of any quantity of water. 

TINCTURE OF QUILLAIA (4 02z. to a pint of rectified 
spirit, digested three days, and strained) is very useful in 
making emulsions. According to Mr. Collier linimentum 
hydrargyri P.B. can be made into a very satisfactory pre- 
paration by the following formula :— 


DEEN COMO 7a! aisio cic sitelis oravreiss $ nsiovsloneite 
SPACE QUAI IG S55 isicie./are > s19. 0050. e100 arene 3 iij. 
Lig, AMMO. TORE. 6.54 :s.0;070/ei9'e.seiesro 3 ii, M 41 
PRG Ms ois tora cis /<ielaGrat os: Riavsie 5 oidie'e% By. 
ONPG ONONE soc s: c.0:5: 05 9 ae! sisle stones =, 


(To be Continued.) 


New Method of Preparing Hydrobromic and 
Hydriodic Acids.—Mr. G. BruyLAnTs has developed a 
new method of preparing the above-named acids from the 
known fact that iodine and bromine, at ordinary tem- 
peratures, associate themselves with certain organic 
bodies, and are again liberated from the latter, on heat- 
ing, in form of hydracids. He chooses the essential oil of 
copaiva as the medium for this purpose. This consists of 
a hydrocarbon, of the nature of a terpene, having the 


‘formula 3CsHe or 4C;Hs and boiling at 250-255° C. 


His process is as follows: Into a tubulated retort pro- 
vided with a well-cooled condenser, directed obliquely 
upwards, and having a capacity of 500 cc. (1 quart), about 
60 grams (2 02.) of essential oil of copaiva are intro- 
duced. The end of the condenser is connected with a 
drying jar, in which the gas enters at the bottom, passes 
through a pellet of asbestos and escapes from the upper 
tubulure [when it may be conducted into water]. At 
the beginning of the operation, the oil is warmed, and very 
gradually 20 grams of iodine are added. The heat is 
then slightly raised, when an abundant supply of gas 
commences to be given off; as soon as this becomes 
slower, the retort is allowed to cool a little, and more 
iodine is introduced, until 150 grams are added. The 
yield is 145 to 150 grams of hydriodic acid. 

Hydrobromic acid may be prepared in the same man- 
ner, only the bromine must be added very carefully, in 
drops, from a stoppered globe-funnel inserted in the 
tubulure of the retort. 60 grams of the oil and 150 
grams of bromine furnished 142 grams of hydrobromic 
acid.— Fourn. de Pharm. d’ Anv., 1879, 343. 


The Glucoside of Licorice.—(A. SESTINI.) An 
aqueous extract of the root, on being evaporated to dry- 
ness after treatment with animal charcoal, yields a pro- 
duct from which absolute alcohol extracts asparagin. The 
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residue dissolves in dilute alcohol, and, when burnt, 
leaves an ash, containing lime, alkalies, and a trace of 
sulphuric acid. From these results it is evident that 
glycyrrhizin does not exist in the root in the free state, 
but in combination with bases, chiefly lime. An exami- 
nation of the commercial extract, or ‘‘ licorice,” shows 
that it contains free glycyrrhizin in small quantity, lib- 
erated, apparently, from its combination by the acids 
formed during the evaporation of the juice. Roussin 
(Jour. Pharm., 1875) imagined that the glycyrrhizin ex- 
isted in the root as an ammonium compound contain- 
ing 0.14 per cent nitrogen ; but, as the author points out, 
the method by which he obtained this compound (pre- 
cipitating the glucoside with sulphuric acid, and treating 
it first with alcohol and ether, and then with an alcoholic 
solution of ammonia), affords no evidence that it existed in 
the root as such, and, moreover, it is not very probable 
that the substance obtained by Roussin is a definite 
compound, as it would contain 26 or 27 molecules of 
glycyrrhizin to one of ammonia. 

The glucoside dissolves in dilute potash solution, and 
is precipitated again unaltered by acids, but the potassium 
compound formed could not be isolated. Better success 
attended the attempts to prepare the calcium and barium 
compounds. 

The ordinary method of preparing glycyrrhizin by ex- 
hausting the root with water and precipitating with sul- 
phuric acid, gives very unsatisfactory results, as the pro- 
duct is small and highly colored, and there is great diffi- 
culty in separating the adherent sulphuric acid. The 
author prefers to exhaust the root four or five times suc- 
cessively with boiling water and a little milk of lime, and 
to precipitate the concentrated extract with acetic acid. 
The brownish, gelatinous precipitate, after being washed 
with water, is dissolved in alcohol of 50%, decolorized by 
animal charcoal, and evaporated on the water-bath until 
the alcohol is expelled. On cooling, it solidifies to a 
gelatinous mass, which is dissolved in alcohol, mixed with 
twice its volume of ether, filtered, and evaporated. The 
gelatinous glycyrrhizin is then pressed and dried over sul- 
phuric acid. 

The author regards the crystalline substance obtained by 
Habermann (Pharm. Fourn., before, p. 46) as an altera- 
tion product. 

In order to determine the amount of glycyrrhizin in the 
root, it is extracted eight times successively with boiling 
water rendered alkaline by calcium hydrate, and the solu- 
tion concentrated to a syrup is precipitated with 10 per 
cent acetic acid, which has been previously saturated with 
glycyrrhizin, as is also the dilute acid (2 per cent), and 
water used for washing. The precipitated glycyrrhizin is 
then dissolved in alcohol, and the solution evaporated 
after treatment with animal charcoal. In this way the 
fresh root containing 48 per cent water yields 3.271 
per cent glycyrrhizin, or 6.318 on the dry root.—Gaz. 
Chim. Ital, and Pharm. Fourn., Oct. 25th. 


How to Gargle the Throat.—Dr. Liéwenburg recom- 
mends the following method of gargling the naso-pha- 
ryngealcavity. The patient'inclines the head horizontally 
backward, and performs movements which we may call 
‘* quasi-deglutition,” not including the last portion of this 
physiological action, definite swallowing. The liquid is 
passed much higher behind the soft palate than the ordi- 
nary method of gargling will permit. Some persons 
succeed so well in this manceuvre that they are able to 
eject by the nose the liquid which has been received by 
the mouth. Moreover, these rapid muscular contractions 
completely detach the abnormal secretions, which can then 
be easily expelled, and the greatest possible relief is thus 
given to the patient. Another method is to fill the mouth 
with the tongue; this confines the gargle to the pharynx. 
The head should then be bowed in a forward direction 
until the top of the cranium is its lowest portion. In this 


position the gargle will not only wash the roof of the 
pharynx—giving a sort of sitz-bath, as it were—but if the 
patient have caught the trick, will flow forward through 
the nose.— Boston Med. and Surg. Four. 





Gum Euphorbium as a Coating for Submerged 
Iron.—Attention is called by /von to the value of the 
gum euphorbium for coating iron exposed to the action of 
sea-water. It not only, by its poisonous properties, pre- 
vents the adhesion of marine animals, but also keeps the 
iron from rusting.—Pharm. Fourn. and Trans. 


Sugar from Sorghum.—-Dr. CoLLyer, chemist of the 
Agricultural Department, is confident that one-tenth of 
the corn acreage of Illinois would suffice to raise all the 
sugar used in the United States, if devoted to sorghum of 
the variety best suited to the latitude ; allowing practical 
results to reach only 50 per cent of those obtained in his 
most favorable experiments. The cost of the raw sugar, 
he thinks, should not exceed three cents a pound. The 
early amber cane is the species best suited to Illinois. 
Commissioner Le Duc, on returning from a tour of inspec- 
tion in the West, reported that the most promising results 
have already been obtained. He visited one manufactory 
in Illinois, where 43,000 pounds of sorghum sugar were 
made last season, equal in every respect to the best pro- 
duct of the sugar cane; and this enterprise has been 
carried on under exceptional difficulties. He visited or 
received reports from many other localities to which he had 
sent sorghum seeds, all speaking in the most favorable 
terms of the prospects.— Scien. Amer. 

Sea-Sickness.—_Dr. Gro. M. BEARD, during a recent 
trip to Europe, experimented somewhat in the treatment 
of sea-sickness, and found that large doses of the bromides 
--of sodium preferably--with caffein, and hypodermic 
doses of sulphate of atropia, were effectual means of con- 
trolling the trouble. Bromides to the extent of 30, 60, or 
gO grains daily, begun two or three days before sailing and 
continued while at sea, deprived sea-sickness of one-half of 
its terrors, and in that respect verified the claims made by 
Dr. F. D. Lente for the same remedy.—Medical Record. 


Whooping Cough.—Dr. J. J. CALDWELL’s mode of 
treating this disease is to place a steam-atomizer in a 
position on a table before the patient, charged with the 
following mixture : 


R Extracti belladonne fl.............. gtt. vi.—xij. 
AMMONU DrOMidi........  .sesscceecersees Di. 
PURINE 55: 5sne obian sins 4's Sinks opie dij. 
PRES ROME bo own on usenn <6 esasennee a. 34. 


The spray is rapidly carried over into the face, mouth, 
and lungs of the child, and applied ten to fifteen minutes, 
until the pupils are dilated by the effects of the bella- 
donna mixture. The applications are made morning, 
noon, and bedtime. This has, it is said, cut short the 
spasmodic cough within two or three days uniformly, and 
almost to a certainty.—Br. Med. Four. 


Concerning Poisonous Mushrooms.—Jutius A. 
PANNER, JR., says, in the course of a paper on this topic, 
published in the Boston Med. and Surg. Four.: The 
theory may bé thus briefly stated: the poisonous and non- 
poisonous fungi, under chemical tests, show nearly iden- 
tical constituents ; for this and other reasons it has been 
said that mushrooms depend for their noxious or innoxious 
qualities on the varying quantity of alkali in their compo- 
sition. Therefore, could the edible variety secrete suffi- 
cient alkaline matter, we should find it poisonous, or fungi 
might be combined so as to destroy the harmony that 
made them harmless, and thus become dangerous, 

Now I have carefully tested these theories for five 
successive seasons: have eaten every variety of the edible 
mushroom from widely separated localities and under 
diverse conditions of growth; have propagated them, and 
mixed the spawn so as to produce new forms of the same 
plant. Then, to test the question further, I have also 
made many mixed stews of little known and unrelated 
species of fungi, including what is called the edible variety, 
and having first found each safe isolated, have eaten them 
in combination without harm. By these experiments have 
I not proved, on my own person, that the same laws 
obtain with fungi as govern all other articles of diet? You 
cannot make a noxious dish out of innoxious elements 
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You cannot pluck food and poison from the same plant. 
There are not a thousand Agaricini, but only seven hun- 
dred. There are about a thousand non-microscopic fungi. 
Of these the majority are non-esculent, from being tough, 
coriaceous, woody, bitter, shiny, or repellent. The next 
numerous division is that of the esculents, while there are 
no authentic cases of fatal poisoning save from four varieties 
of the Amanitz. 


Anesthesia at St. Bartholomew’s.—In this hospital, 
adult patients are not chloroformed, but are anesthetized 
with a mixture of ether and nitrous oxide. It is claimed 
that this mixture works more quickly, and with less dis- 
comfort to the patient than pure ether. The anesthetic 
is administered with an inhaler which consists of a mouth- 
piece, connected by a rubber tube with a reservoir which 
contains the anesthetic, and is arranged so that any 
desired portion of air can be admitted. Chloroform is 
given, however, to patients under fourteen years of age. 
and it is not considered dangerous to children.—JOHN B. 
WHEELER in the Boston Med. and Surg. Four. * 


Treatment of Rosacea.—Mnr. BRouLT gives the treat- 
ment of this affection as practised by M. Hillariet for the 
last eight years. In the morning he causes the face to be 
washed with very warm water, or a vapor douche to be 
directed against the same, for four or five days in succes- 
sion. Inthe evening the face is bathed with the following 
solution : distilled water, 250; sublimed sulphur, 30; and 
camphorated alcohol, 8, 10, 12, or 15 grams. In some 
cases a little ether is added with benefit. The light 
deposit of sulphur and camphor is left upon the skin until 
morning, when it is washed off, and the following ointment 
is applied. To soften the skin: lard, 30; oxide of zinc, 
2 or 3 grams. Improvement is noticeable on the fourth 
day in a diminution of the pimples and the redness, but 
treatment is continued for two or three months, and until 
complete disappearance of the redness. Subsequently the 
skin should be washed twice a day in warm water.——Boston 
Med, and Surg. Four. from the Ann. de Dermat. et de 
Syph. 

Iodic Acid as a Test for Morphia.—J. CARTER BELL 
draws attention to the unsatisfactory character of this 
test. It is usually quoted in text-books of analysis and of 
toxicology as an important test for morphia. For in- 
stance, Zaylor, in his Medical Furisprudence, says: ‘‘A 
solution of iodic acid, if mixed with its volume of sulphide 
of carbon, should not change the color of the latter; on 
adding a small quantity of these mixed liquids to morphia 
or its salts, either solid or in solution, the iodine is separat- 
ed from the iodic acid and dissolved by the sulphide, which 
sinks to the bottom, acquiring a pink or red color, vary- 
ing in its intensity according to the quantity of morphia 
present. This reaction distinguishes morphia from the 
other alkaloids which do not decompose iodic acid.” 
Fresenius in his Qualitative Analysis says; ‘‘ As other 
nitrogenous bodies (albumen, casein, fibrin), likewise re- 
duce iodic acid, this reaction has only a relative value, 
however, if ammonia is added after the iodic acid ; the 
fluid becomes colorless if the separation of iodine has been 
caused by other substances, whilst the coloration becomes 
much more intense if it is owing to the presence of mor- 

hia.” 

The author says that these statements do not agree with 
his experience. He finds that other substances, such as 
ipecac and guaiac, will produce the pink color; and also, 
that ammonia is zo¢ able to distinguish between the pink 
color of the morphia and that produced by other sub- 
stances, 

This statement may be easily verified by putting into a 
test tube 2 cc. of a solution of iodic acid (one part of the 
acid to 15 of water), and 2 cc. of bisulphide of carbon ; 
to this mixture is added a milligram of hydrochlorate of 
morphine, and, on shaking, the beautiful pink color is 
communicated to the bisulphide of carbon; on adding 5 
drops of ammonia, the color disappears. A few drops of 
ipecacuanha wine, in the place of the morphia, will pro- 
duce the same result. Such a doubtful test ought to be 


banished from all toxicological works ; or, if mentioned, 
should be qualified by this statement—that if no pink 
color is produced, the absence of morphia may be pre- 
sumed,— Zhe Analyst. 

Mylius’ Method of Opium Assay.—Mr. E. Mytius 
proposes some improvements to Fliickiger’s method 
which we will not quote here, and describes his improved 
process as follows : 

8 grams of air-dry opium are macerated for 12 hours 
with 80 ym. of water. [The 80 gm. of water extract from 
the opium, as a close average, 5 gm. of soluble matter. ] 
The mixture is filtered, and 42.5 gm. of the filtrate, cor- 
responding to 4 gm. of the opium, are mixed in a flask of 
the capacity of 100 cc. with 12 gm. of alcohol (sp. gr. 
0.830), 10 gm. of ether (sp. gr. 0.728) and 1.5 gm. of 
water of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960), and set aside for 24 
hours. At the end of this time, the crystals of morphia 
are transferred to a filter of the diameter of 3-4 centi- 
metres. According to the shape of the flask, the crystals 
are detached either by the aid of a glass-rod or by means 
of a small piece of brass or platinum-foil briskly agitated 
in the flask. The latter is rinsed with portion of the fil- 
trate until all the crystals are on the filter. They are 
then washed with ro gm. of a mixture of equal volumes 
of ether and alcohol, the filter laid on filtering paper and 
gently pressed, in order to squeeze out the excess of 
mother-water. After drying the filter at 100° C. for about 
half an hour, it is allowed to lie exposed to the air for 
another half an hour, whereby it absorbs the natural 
amount of moisture from the air, and then weighed. The 
crystals of morphia are now removed by means of a brush 
and snapping the back of the filter with the finger, and 
the filter weighed again, To the loss of weight, repre- 
senting the morphia in crystals, the figure 0.088 is now 
added, as a correction for the small amount of morphia 
held in solution by the mother-water, and the whole cal- 
culated for percentage, remembering that the 42.5 gm. of 
filtrate originally taken represent 4 gm. of the opium.— 
From Arch. d. Pharm., Oct., 1879, 322. 

Austrian Vaseline.—GustTav WAGEMANN, of Vienna, 
has put on the market a species of ‘‘ vaseline ”’ which ap- 
pears inform of a yellowish- wAz/e transparent mass of the 
consistence of soft lard. When agitated with water it 
yields an almost milky white mixture. It does not retain 
as much water as lard can take up, but 18% may be incor- 
porated into it by agitation. After adding 1 part of pow- 
dered gum arabic, the amount of water may be increased 
to 23%. 

The consistence may be made firmer by the addition of 
paraffin : I part of the latter and 3 parts of vaseline yield- 
ing on cooling, and after thorough mixing, a mass of the 
consistence of solid lard. In winter, the proportions 
may be alteredto1:4. This mixture may be denominated 

Vaselina paraffinata, and forms an excellent basis for 
pomade, as it does not become rancid. 


1. White Vaseline Pomade. 


Vaseline; paramined......0.006.<0s00. 1,000 parts. 

TROHG WAU CE aa teroe 5s ein! espa acca tie so. l* 

OmMOl BEteAMOls..< 6.6:6.5:6, 06.6 0'0 5.601010 to. lf 
ON RUNES REE 65.6 44.8) eee cle tte a Es. ** 


Musk mixture 
Mix by agitation. 
[N. B. AZusk Mixture (Hager, Pharm. Prax. I., 599) 
consists of : 


Oil of bergamot. ........0: oseeeeeee 100 parts, 
OP IRAE «sn 45:0. enue eoreieldiele caress so 
CS VETRRON GEER cae c'sib ine css:0e'e wire: Gis 4ie a5. |S 
Mix and add to them 
TPR MMS sae. oo ange kere ota Piste ees aie Slee whe o;2. ** 
previously triturated with 
APSO GICOUON 52:05 s.4:s50's Hees eo iGo. <= 


After a few days, filter through cotton. ] 
2. Red Vaseline Pomade. 





*\ PUPATOG VEREMNO 4 6/0:6:656:0:6:4:4:0:6:0 10:0: 850 parts. 
NINE EMR o364 ciilanok a Siaiw new oa ieee Se ion SS 
PRIRAROUTOON G5 50:4 43860515 wa tes kdicrsisia's SO 
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Digest on a water-bath for a few hours, strain, and when 
the mixture begins to cool, mix it by agitation with 


ced nodes POET EEE TEE s weccccccese 60 parts. 
Se NL. is. oko ceccSuewenucess nore 
PE MNNUND. Cis harscauee scshabese aa 


The “purified” or ‘‘ Austrian Vaseline” is sold by 
Eugen Dieterich, of Dresden (agent for the whole of 
Germany), in parchment bags, containing 44 kilo, at the 
rate of 4 marks (about 96 cents) per kilo.— Pharm. Cen- 
tralh., 1879, No. 40. ; 


Solubility of Gun-Cotton in various Liquids.— 
Baroy has experimented with various other solvents be- 
sides a mixture of alcohol and ether, to produce a suita- 
bie solution of gun-cotton for photographic purposes. 

Acetone, a very volatile liquid [boils at 56° C.], and 
soluble in all proportions of water, is one of the best 
known solvents of gun-cotton. It shares with the usual 
ether-alcohol the property that it dissolves the hot-pre- 
pared almost pulverulent variety of gun-cotton more 
readily than that prepared at low temperatures. On 
pouring a solution of gun-cotton in acetone into water, 
the gun-cotton is precipitated in form of large white flakes, 
which do not coalesce, and may be easily washed. After 
drying, 3 grams of this gun-cotton occupy a space of al- 
most 200cc. It is not necessary to use absolutely pure 
acetone ; if the latter, on being poured into water, does 
not produce a milkiness, and does not reduce silver salts, 
it is sufficiently pure. 

Methylic Alcohol is another good solvent. It is also 
soluble in all proportions in water, and has no effect on 
silver salts. A solution of gun-cotton in this menstruum is 
more gelatinous than that produced with acetone. On 
pouring it rapidly into water, a compact gelatinous mass 
is produced which can be washed only with difficulty. 
If, however, the solution is poured into cold water in a 
very thin stream, a very voluminous mass results (25 gm. 
occupy the space of 2 litres) which may be easily washed. 
On drying, the mass becomes horny, semi-transparent, and 
amber-colored. It is easily soluble in ether-alcohol. 

Glacial Acetic Acid is also a good solvent of gun-cot- 
ton. The solution poured into water behaves like that 
made with acetone. On drying, every trace of acetic acid 
volatilizes.—Polyt. Notizbl. and Pharm. Z. f. Russi. 


Infusion of the Stem of the Sunflower asa Remedy 
in Intermittent Fever.—P. FILatow, of Ssaransk (Gou- 
vernement : Pensa ; Russia) has for 3 years frequently used 
an infusion of the sunflower (Helianthus annuus L.) in 
intermittent fever, and has, in the majority of cases, ob- 
tained as good results as could have been obtained from 
quinine. The infusion is prepared by cutting the stem of 
the sunflower (fresh or dry) into small pieces, and mace- 
rating it for 3 or 4 days with common cognac, when it ac- 
quires the color of sherry, and the distinctive taste of the 
drug. The dose for adults is a tablespoonful 3 times a 
day, and it may be administered before or during the 
paroxysm. In recent cases recovery took place already 
after 1 to3 days; in more chronic cases, the medicine had 
to be given for one week, and occasionally even longer. 
Only a few cases resisted the remedy entirely, and quinine 
had to be resorted to; but in several instances even the 
latter failed to effect a cure.— St. Petersb. Med. Woch- 
ensch. and Pharm, Z. f. Russi. 


Precaution in Administering Iron.—Dr. T. Grarn- 
GER STEWART has discovered that when, during the admin- 
istration of the tincture of chloride of iron, functional 
derangements of the stomach and liver arise, with furred 
tongue, impaired appetite, headache, etc., these symptoms 
rapidly disappear upon adding one-half grain of the 
chloride of amonium to each minim of the tincture. He 
finds this combination notably useful in cases of heart 
disease accompanied by anzemia and debility. 

Ergot in Catarrhal Affections.—Ergot is now 
recommended as a local remedy in catarrhal affections of 
the eye and throat. In chronic conjunctivitis the strength 
s 65 of the extract to 32 of water, a little glycerin being 





added to preserve the drug. In throat affections, it 
forms an excellent element in a gargle, or may be applied 
in combination with tincture of iodine. In nasal catarrh, 
it may be applied by means of gelatin bougies. 


Preservation of Dissecting Material in London. 
—The British Medical Journal of October 11th gives an 
interesting sketch of the methods of the preservation of 
subjects in the London dissecting rooms. At Guy’s the 
subjects are injected by the Howse method, with glycerin, 
and arsenic, but are afterwards put into a carbolic acid 
solution. At St. Mary’s, the injecting material is com- 
posed of vermilion, arsenic, plaster-of-Paris, and size. : 
At Middlesex Hospital, arsenic in a solution of carbonate 
of potassium was used, the subjects being afterward 
wrapped in carbolic acid cloths. At University College, 
carbolic acid in glycerin is the injecting material. In 
other schools, chloride of zinc, bichloride of mercury, 
arsenite of sodium, arsenic, creasote and soda, etc., etc., 
are used in various combinations. Not one of these 
schools, however, makes use of a solution of chloral, as 
first used by Dr. Keen, of Philadelphia. This is an 
economical and perfectly satisfactory method of preserva- 
tion. Under its influence, subjects not only remain sweet 
for weeks, even in warm weather, but the muscular tissue 
retains its normal flexibility and brightness of color. 


The Alum Industry of France.—The principal chem- 
ical factories for the production of alum, sulphate of 
alumina, and sulphate of iron, in France, numbering 
about 10, are grouped around Laon, La Tere, and Noyon. 
Others are met with at Lyons, Paris, Fontainebleau, and 
Montpellier. They number 14 in all, and the value of the 
plant is estimated at 6,000,000 f, They produce 180,000 
tons of alum, sulphate of alumina, and sulphate of iron. 
These establishments use 70,000 tons of raw materials 
extracted from the soil, or furnished by French industry, 
and supply to the railways and canals 40,000 tons to 
transport. They pay, directly or indirectly, salaries in a 
sum of 1,500,000 f. to 1,200 working people. These 
factories produce annually alum and sulphate of alumina 
exceeding the national want by 4,000 tons, which finds its. 
outlet in export. It is not necessary to enlarge here on 
the various industrial uses of alum and sulphate of 
alr ‘na: paper manufacture, dyeing, and currying are 
la’ ly dependent on it. The use of sulphate of iron is 
ev. more extensive: in dyeing, in the purifying of gas, 
the polishing of plate glass, the disinfection of feecal mat- 
ters, and agricultural operations, it isextensively employed. 
Even the residues of manufacture are utilized, in the 
state of the mother liquor or the exhausted ashes, for 
purifying the sewage-waters of towns, and as a fertilizer for 
artificial grass lands. All these substances, therefore, are 
of real and indispensable utility as raw materials for a 
large number of industries. These facts-are set forth in 
a memorial from the manufacturing chemists, complaining 
of the competition they meet with from Italy, and they 
oppose the renewal of the treaty of commerce with that 
country. The importation of Italian alum has reached 
2,000 tons, and the export of French alum dropped to. 
1,200 tons. In consequence, five of the French chemical 
factories were closed last year. In 1876, a financial com 
pany became proprietors of the alum mines of Tolfa, 
formerly in the Papal States, which contain natural 
deposits of alum valued at 2,000,000 f. These operations. 
were aided by the treaty of commerce, which admitted 
alum at a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem, and by introduc- 
ing large quantities of this Italian alum, they naturally 
sent down the price of the home production, so that it 
now fetches in Paris only about 13 f. the rookilos. The 
Italian company is enlarging its capital and operations, 
and pretends to be able to supply the universe with alum, 
vessels loaded with 2,500 tons of the mineral have been 
sent to France to supply new factories being established 
at Rouenand Avignon. These 2,500tons of raw materials. 
represent more than 7,000 tons of pure alum, as the 
mineral is so rich that it yields 300 per cent. This com- 


petition, it is alleged, will close many more of the chem- 
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ical factories, and those making sulphate of iron, as this 
can only be made cheaply from the aluminous schists of 
Picardy. What the result of the government commission 
appointed to take this matter into consideration has been 
we do not know.—Chemist and Druggist. 


Action of Bromine on Phenol or Carbolic Acid.—-It 
has been hitherto held that, by acting with an excess of 
bromine on phenol in the cold, tribromphenol is produced, 
and upon this reaction was based a method for assaying 
carbolic acid (compare NEW REM., 1876, 174). According 
to RUDOLPH BENEDICT, however, the substance produced 
is bromoxy-tribromphenol, that is, in the molecule of phe- 
nol: CsH;.OH, not only do 3 atoms of bromine take the 
place of 3 atoms of hydrogen in the radical, but the hy- 
drogen of the hydroxyl is likewise replaced by bromine, 
thus: CeBrsHy.OBr. This compound is decomposed on 
being warmed with alcohol, with elimination of bromine, 
and formation of tribromphenol: CeBrsH2.OH. It is, 
however, crystallizable, without decomposition, from chlo- 
roform or carbon disulphide, and is absolutely insoluble 
in boiling water, ether, or alkalies. Boiling with fixed 
alkalies or ammonia does not change it. If heated alone 
it melts at 118° C., and is partially decomposed.—Dize 
Chem. Indust., 1879, 356. 


Protagon.—(A. GAMGEE and E. BLANKENHORN.) 
Decanow, Hoppe-Seyler, and Thudichum have thrown 
doubt upon the existence of protagon, which Liebreich 
(Annalen a. Chem., 134, 24-44) discovered in the brain 
substance, and to which the formula CiieHos1NsOaoP 
was attributed. In consequence of this, protagon has 
since been regarded as a mixture of lecithin and cerebrin, 
a position which the physical properties of these bodies 
makes untenable. Further, the authors have prepared 
large quantities of protagon from the brain of oxen, 
horses, dogs, by a modified form of Liebreich’s method. 
The analysis led to the adoption of the formula CiooHs08 
N5P.Os;5 for thisbody. Its physical properties are those 
attributed to it by Liebreich, z.¢., it is a white, non-hygro- 
scopic substance, which may be obtained in the crystal- 
line state by suspending it in alcohol, and heating it for 
some time at 45°. When heated to 150° it becomes brown, 
and at 200° it begins to melt, forming abrown syrup. By 
long-continued boiling with ether it is decomposed.— 
Ber. d. Deutsch. Ch. Ges., 12, 1229. 


Influence of Light on Chromates mixed with Gums 
and Carbohydrates.—_(J. M. EpER.) Potassium or am- 
monium dichromate forms with gelatin, gums, sugar, dex- 
trin,and albumen, a coagulum which is altered by expo- 
sure tolight. Many qualitative reactions of the coagulums 
both before and after exposure to light are detailed by the 
author. The coagulums generally become insoluble in 
water after being exposed tolight ; they undergo this 
change more rapidly when moist than when dry. In the 
case of gelatin, the chromate is reduced, with formation 
of chromium chromate, and the insoluble coagulum con- 
sists of this body united with unaltered gelatin. The 
main product of oxidation of the gelatin is formic acid, 
which goes in solution on treatment with water. Sugar 
forms with chromates a coagulum, which is altered by ex- 
posure to light, with production of formic acid (no sac- 
charic or oxalic acid is produced). The coagulum does 
not become insoluble in water. 

The coagulum of gum arabic (and gum tragacanth) is 
insoluble in water after exposure to light, and contains 
chromic oxide and meta-gummic acid. The coagulum of 
albumen is very sensitive to light; after exposure it 
becomes insoluble in water, and seems to contain some 
oxidized derivative of albumen, together with chromic 
oxide.— Journ. f. pract. Chem, [2], 19, 294. 

Iron by Hydrogen.—(H. Motssan.) Theauthor finds 
that many samples of the reduced iron used in pharmacy 
are mixtures of metallic iron with protoxide and magnetic 
oxide, which imparts a black color. They also contain 
sulphur and, in some cases, small quantities of arsenic, 
(from the sulphuric acid acting on zinc), copper, silica, and 


soluble salts. In order to obtain a good product, the cur- 
rent of hydrogen should be somewhat rapid and perfectly 
dry, the temperature uniform, and the passage of the gas 
should be continued for a considerable length of time.— 
Comptes Rend., 89, 176. 


Test for Traces of Mercury.—(Ep. TEuBER.) The 
material, dry and finely powdered, is mixed with well ig- 
nited iron filings and a little red lead. The mixture is 
placed in a crucible upon a layer of red lead and covered 
with a layer of iron filings. The lid of the crucible is so ar- 
ranged that all the fumes given off on heating the capsule 
must impinge upon the bottom of a small gold capsule 
filled with cold water. Traces of mercury down to 0.0001 
grm. may thus be detected.—Oest. Zeitchr. f. Berg-u. Hiit- 
tenwesen. 


Platinum Black.—Pror. R. BoETTGER recommends, 
as the easiest method for producing a highly active pla- 
tinum black, to add to an aqueous solution of platinum 
chloride an excess of soda, and afterwards about as much 
glucose as there was platinum salt. On briskly boiling 
the mixture for 5 to 10 minutes, a rapid disengagement of 
carbonic acid gas ensues, and metallic platinum, in form 
of an extremely fine velvety-black powder is deposited. 
The supernatant liquid is completely free from every trace 
of platinum.—Weueste Erf. und Erfahr. 


Luting for Joints of Pharmaceutical Stills, etc.— 
Mr. THANISCH recommends to apply to the joints pieces 
of paper, about 2 fingers wide, covered with starch-paste 
to which } of its weight of glycerin has been added. The 
latter causes the paste to adhere most firmly to the hot 
metal, while, without it, it would speedily dry up and 
separate. It is best to apply the strips after the apparatus 
has already become somewhat warm. When it is desired 
to remove the strips, they are cut in the direction of the 
joint, and soaked off by means of water.— Pharm, Zeit. 


Reduction of Chloride of Silver.—According to Pror. 
R. BOETTGER, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the easiest 
method of reducing chloride ‘of silver, even on the large 
scale, is by treating it with glucose in presence of soda. 
Freshly precipitated and thoroughly washed chloride of 
silver is placed into a porcelain capsule; a quantity of 
soda solution is added, more than sufficient to combine 
with the chlorine eliminated by the silver salt, and an 
amount glucose is then added, about equal tothe original 
weight of the silver salt. The whole being heated to 
boiling, reduction will commence within a few minutes. 
When it is completed, the reduced silver appears as a 
dark-gray fine powder. After thorough washing and dry- 
ing, it is heated to redness in a porcelain crucible, when it 
will be obtained in form of a loose, pale-white, spongy 
mass, and of great purity.—Meueste Erf. und Erfahr., 
1879, 570. 


Plaster of Paris.—Before the establishment of cement 
mills, plaster was only used by stucco men, and these had 
generally to prepare it for their own use ; the gypsum was 
never burnt, at least by those who did fine work; the 
term was “boiled,” not ‘‘burnt;” the raw gypsum was 
pounded and sifted, and the water of crystallization was 
driven off in an open pot or pan, the powder being stirred 
the while ; during which operation it assumed all the ap- 
pearance of a fluid, owing to the rapid escape of the steam) 
especially from the lower stratum, which kept the whole 
mass alive, so that when the surface was disturbed it im- 
mediately assumed its own level. When all the water was 
expelled this peculiarity ceased, the gypsum was given a 
good heat, so as to make sure of its being thoroughly 
dried, but not by any means to burn it or let it get red- 
hot, which was reckoned to spoil it, as if overheated it set 
too quickly, or merely acted as common lime. 

In mixing for use, plaster ought to be added to water, 
not the water poured on to the powdered plaster. And if 
any coloring matter be used, such as red ochre, it ought 
to be first mixed with the water, soas to insure equable dis- 
tribution ; if a hard material be required add alum or 
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sulphate of sodium (Glauber salts) to the water. These 
cause the plaster to set with great rapidity, but should it 
be wished to delay the setting, mix with a weak solution 
of glue or gelatin. The stucco men use this in order to give 
time to trim mouldings, etc. For fine work the plaster 
may be sifted again after being boiled. It may be kept 
for any length of time, if kept perfectly dry and in a 
place or vessel where it cannot imbibe moisture from the 
atmosphere. Should this take place, no boiling or burn- 
ing will again revive it.—R. J. Lecky in English Me- 
chanic. 
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PHARMACOGRAPHIA. A History of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin, met with in Great Britain and 
India. By FRIEDERICH A. FLUECKIGER, PH.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of Strasburg, etc., and DANIEL 
Hanbury, F.R.S., Fellow of the Linnzan and Chemi- 
cal Societies of London. Second Ed. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1879, pp. xx., 803. $5.00. 

Ir affords us pleasure to announce the appearance of the 
long-expected new edition of the Pharmacographia. 
Prof. Fiiickiger has subjected the text of the first edition 
to a careful revision, incorporating into it results of the 
investigations and of scientific progress made since 1874. 
While the list of drugs treated of has only been increased 
by the addition of a few new ones, the improvements and 
additions made to the others has enlarged the work by 
nearly 100 pages. A most useful addition is a biographical 
and bibliographical appendix, giving information of the 
older writers, and authorities quoted in the text. The 
work is of sucha high value and importance that it should 
be on the shelves of every pharmacist. 


YEAR-BooK OF PHARMACY. Comprising Abstracts of 
Papers relating to Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Chemistry, contributed to British and Foreign Journals, 
from July 1st, 1878, to June 30th, 1879. With the 
Transactions of the British Pharmaceutical Conference 
at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting, held in Sheffield, 
August, 1879. London, 1879, 8vo, pp. 567. 

THIs volume contains its usual quota of interesting ma- 

terial; 310 pages of which are occupied with abstracts 

of papers published in various journals. The report of 
the papers and the discussions thereon which were pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Conference is none the less 
valuable for having already appeared in the Journal of the 

Association. Some of the papers have been reprinted by 

us already in brief, but those who are interested in the 

subjects of the papers will often obtain many practical 
suggestions from the discussions that were not embraced 
in the papers themselves. The price of the volume (in 

Great Britain), postage paid, is 1os. 6d. 


ATLAS OF SKIN DISEASES. By Louis A. DUHRING, 
M.D., Professor of Skin Diseases in the Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania, etc. Part VI. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879. $2.50 per part. 

THE recently published fasciculus of this atlas contains 

the description and plates illustrative of pustular syphilo- 

derma, erythema nodosum, seborrhcea (of ihe face), and 
eczema papulosum. 

This makes seventy-four plates of this series that have 
appeared, viz.: Eczema (erythematosum), Psoriasis, 
Lupus (erythematosus), Syphiloderma, Acre Rosacea, 
Ichthyosis (simplex), Tinea versicolor, Sycosis non-parasi- 
tica, Eczema (squamosum), Syphiloderma (erythema- 
tosum), Purpura (simplex), Syphiloderma (papulosum et 
pustulosum), Vitiligo, Alopecia areata, Tinea favosa, 
Eczema (rubrum), Scabies, Herpes Zoster, Tinea sycosis, 
Eczema (vesiculosum), and the four first enumerated. 

We have already expressed our appreciation of the un- 
usual merits of the work, as regards both plates and text, 








and can only say that there is no abatement in this respect 
as the work progresses. 


LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Delivered at La Salpétriére, by J. M. CHARCOT, Pro- 
fessor, etc. Translated from the Second Edition by 
GEORGE SIGERSEN, M.D., M.Ch. etc. With illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1879. 8vo, pp. 
271, 

Tus has already appeared in partsin the Med. News and 

Library, now discontinued, and comprises lectures on 

disorders of nutrition consequent on lesions of the brain 


| and spinal cord, paralysis agitans, and disseminated sclero- 


sis, hysteria, and hystero-epilepsy. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Twelfth Annual Meeting. Newport, R. I., July 23d, 
1879. Vol. II., Part 3. 8vo, pp. 76. 

IN addition to the minutes of the twelfth annual meeting, 

this fasciculus contains a report upon the Progress of 

Otology, by Drs. Vermyne and Webster, and reports of 

the following cases: Meniére’s Disease, Trephining 

of Mastoid for Acute Otitis Media, Facial Paralysis due 
to Ear-Disease, Supernumerary Auricle, and papers on the 

Pathology of the Temporal Bone, and Uses of Perman- 

ganate of Potassain Chronic Otorrhcea, This publication 

is always among the most creditable of the Society reports 
which reach us. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF SKIN DISEASES. By 
GeorGE HENRY Fox, A.M., M.D., etc. Forty-eight 
colored plates, taken from life. New York: E. 
Treat. $2.00 per part. 

PARTS 2, 3, and 4 of this handsome publication have come 

to hand, embracing text and Artotype plates descriptive 

of the following diseases: Keloid, Rosacea, Psoriasis 

(nummulata), Ichthyosis (simplex), Fibroma (pendulum), 

Varicella, Zoster (pectoralis), Zoster (lumbalis), Eczema 

(universale), Leucoderma, Chromophytosis, Favus (capitis), 

Favus (corporis), and Eczema (cruris). 

The favorable impression made by the Part I. is in no 
wise diminished by the appearance of the succeeding 
numbers, and we can still remark that this is really the 
first successful effort of which we are aware, to represent 
by a photographic method the appearances presented by 
affections of the skin. Heretofore the brims have been 
so illy defined and the coloring has been so crude that 
some exercise of the imagination has been needed to 
appreciate the appearance of the subject of the picture. 
In this case no such effort is required, the perspective, 
details, and tinting being, in every respect, satisfactory. 


List OF MEDICINES MENTIONED IN HoMc£opATHIC LIT- 
ERATURE, by HENRY M. SMITH, M.D. New York: 
Smith’s Homceopathic Pharmacy, 107 Fourthav. 1879. 
8vo, pp. 160., 

Tus extensive list gives not only the name commonly 

used in homeeopathic writing, but also the synonyms, com- 

mon names, and officina] (homceop.) preparations, 


STUDIES IN PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. By FRANCIS 
DELAFIELD, M.D., etc. New York: William Wood & 
Co. 1879. $5.00 per year, 50c. per No. 

PARTS 13, t4 and I5, just issued, contain ten plates and 

twelve pages of text illustrating the pathology of Acute 

Miliary Tuberculosis. 


PHARMACOPEE UNIVERSELLE ET UNIFORMITE EN MEDE- 
CINE. Rapport de la Commission Internationale nom- 
mée 4 Genéve, en 1877. Rapporteur Mr. le Prof. Nt. 
Gille de Bruxelles. &vo, Anvers, 1879. 


CRITICA RAZONADA DE LAS CLASSIFICACIONES FARMA- 
COLOGICAS, con indicacion de los fundamentus de la 
Farmacologia natural, por D. Federico Prats Grau, 
Socio residente del Colegio de farmacéuticos de Barce- 
lona, etc. Memoria premiada con un plancha de plata 
etc. 8vo, Barcelona, 1879, pp. 61. 
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A TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
WIFERY. By W. S. PLAyFair, M.D., F.R.C.P., etc. 
Third American Edition, Revised and Corrected by the 
Author. With Notes and Additions by Robert P. 
Harris, M.D. With two Plates, and 183 Illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1880. 


THE auther remarks that the second American edition 
having become exhausted before the corresponding English 
edition, he has himself undertaken the preparation of a 
third. The brief time which has elapsed since the second 
one was issued renders few changes necessary, but a 
separate chapter devoted to Gastro-Elytrotomy has been 
inserted, based mainly on the paper on this subject by Dr. 
Garrigues. Dr. Harris’ notes on the second American 
edition have been freely made use of in this one. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE To DISEASES OF THE EYE. By 
EDWARD NETTLESHIP, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. With 8g Illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Harry C. Lea, 1880, small 8vo, pp. 369. 

IN preparing this very comprehensive, although concisely 

written manual, the author has wisely omitted any detail- 

ed reference to the crude anatomy of the organ or de- 
scription of its appendages, but devotes his entire space 
to the consideration of its malformations and diseases, 
since the former can be found in any of the numerous ana- 
tomical text-books. He has arranged his subject as 
follows : Means of Diagnosis, Clinical Division, Diseases 
of the Eye in Relation to General Diseases. A hurried 
inspection of ‘the pages leads us to think that the work is 
richer in practical suggestions, which would prove valuable 
to a practitioner as well as a student, than are some of the 
more pretentious treatises that we have seen. The illus- 
trations are well chosen and the typography is excellent. 

It strikes us that the addition of a few pages of test-types 

would not have been amiss. 


MODERN HOovuSEHOLD MEDICINE. A Guide to the Mode 
of Recognition and the Rational Treatment (Home- 
opathic, Hydropathic, Hygienic, and General) of Dis- 
eases and Emergencies Incidental to Daily Life. By 
CHARLES ROBERT FLEuRY, M.D., etc. London: E. 
Gould & Son, 1879, small 8vo, pp. 616. 

As its title indica‘es, this work is intended for non-profes- 
sional readers, and its therapeutical instructions are based 
essentially upon homeceopathic theories. The information 
given is in the main reliable, but we noticed that too little 
space has been devoted to those matters on which it is 
desirable that non-professional readers need and desire 
instruction, and too much, relatively, to matters of treat- 
ment which require professional judgment for their proper 
use, and yet there is too little said, in some such cases, to 
enable persons who are not physicians to act understand- 
ingly in emergencies, and where the time that must inter- 
vene before the arrival of a physician is considerable. 


THE MATTHEWS CATALOGUE of Carbonated Beverage 
Apparatus for 1880, just issued, is a handsome exhibit, 
not only of the extensive line of goods manufactured by 
this house, but also of the good taste displayed in all the 
work of the establishment. 


PRICES CURRENT. Smith, Doolittle & Smith, 26 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, U.S.A., 8vo, pp. 288. 

This is a handsome, bound volume, nearly half of the pages 

being devoted to special advertisements. 


STUDIES IN PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, by FRANCIS DELA- 
FIELD, M.D., etc. New York: William Wood & Co., 
1879. $5.00 per year; 50 cents per number. 

PARTS 13, 14, and 15 of this work have come to hand, and 

contain twelve pages of text and ten plates illustrating 

Acute Miliary Tuberculosis. 


NINETY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL (Boston) OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 1879-80. 


THE feature of the report of special interest is the series 
of examination papers used in June last. 
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Poehl (Dr. Alexander), Untersuchung der Bliitter von 
Pilocarpus officinalis (Jaborandi). 8vo, St. Petersburg. 
1879, pp. 61, with 6 illust. 


Thudichum (J. L. W.). Annals of Chemical Medicine, 
including the Application of Chemistry to Physiology, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, Pharmacy, Toxicology and Hy- 
giene. Vol. I., 8vo, Lond., 14s. 


Lesserteur (E. C.). Le Hoang-Nan, Reméde Ton- 
quinois contre la Rage, la Lépre et autres Maladies. 8vo. 
Paris, pp. 92, 2 fr. 50c. 

Classen (Dr. Alex.). Tabellen zur Qualitativen Ana- 
lyse. 8vo, Stuttgart. mm. 1.60. 

Chemiker-Kalender auf das Jahr 1880. Herausg. von 
Dr. R. Biedermann, 2 parts, 16mo, Berlin. 4m. 

Classen (Dr. Alex.), Grundriss der Analytischen 
Chemie. I. Qualitative Analyse. II. Quantitative Ana- 
lyse. 2te Auflage. 8vo, Stuttgart. 4 m. and 6.60 m. 

Roth (Justus). Allgemeine und Chemische Geologie. 
Vol. I., 8vo, Berlin. 16 m. 

Engler (Dr. Adolf). Versuch einer Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Pflanzenwelt, insbesondere der Florenge- 
biete seit der Tertiarperiode. Vol. 1I., 8vo, Leipz. 1879, 
pp. 202. $2.60. 

Kerl (Prof. B.). Repertorium dertechnischen Litera- 
tur. Neue Folge, Jahr 1877. Im Auftrag des Kais. 
Deutschen Patentamts herausgegeben. 8vo, Leipzig, pp. 
300. $3.00. 

Eder (Dr. J. M.). Ueber die chemischen Wirkungen 
des farbigen Lichtes und die Photographie in natiirlichen 
Farben. 8vo, Wien, pp. 68. $0.70. (Useful for chem- 
ists, etc., generally.) 

Gutzeit (Dr. H.). Beitrage zur Pflanzenchemie. $8vo, 
Jena, pp. 42. $0.30. 

Lami (E. O.) et Tharel (A). Dictionnaire encyclopé- 
dique et biographique de 1]’Industrie et des Arts indus- 
trielles. Gr. 8vo, Paris. Tobe published in about 250 
numbers, each at 50 centimes. Subscription price for the 
complete work: fr. 125. 

Chappet (Dr. V.). Contribution a l'étude de la 
Digitale. 8vo, Paris, fr. 3.50. 

Koenig (Dr. J.). Die menschlichen Nahrungs- und 
Genussmittel ; ihre Herstellung, Zusammensetzung und 
Beschaffenheit, ihre Verfilschungen und deren Nach- 
weisung. Vol. II, of Chemie der menschlichen Nah- 
rungs- und Genussmittel. 8vo, Berlin, 1880. $4.80. 

Brodie (B. C.). Le Calcul des Operations chimiques. 
Traduit del’anglais parA. Naquet. 4to, Paris. fr. 7.50. 

De Candolle (A. et C.). Monographie Phanero- 
gamarum, Prodromi nunc Continatio. Vol. II. Aracee, 
auct. Engler. 8vo, Paris, fr. 18. 

Depierre (Jos.). La Chimie industrielle 4 l’Exposition 
universelle de 1878. II. Impression et Teinture des Tis- 
sues etc. 8vo, Paris. fr. 12.50. 

Hetet (Fred.). Manuel de Chimie organique élémen- 
taire, avec les Applications 4 la Médicine, 41’ Hygiéne et 
ala Toxicologie. 12mo, Paris. fr. 8. 

Kékulé (Aug.) et Wallach (O.). Tableaux servant de 
Guide dans l’Enseignement de 1l’Analyse qualitative. 
Trad. de l’Allemand par Jean Krutwig. 8vo, Paris. fr. 
2.50. 

Schutzenberger (Paul), Traité de Chimie générale 
comprenantles principales Applications de la Chimie aux 
Sciences biologiques et aux Artsindustriels. Vol. I. 8vo, 
Paris, fr. 14. 

Dragendorff (Prof. Dr. G.). Die gerichtlich-chemi- 
sche Ermittlung von Giften in Nahrungsmitteln, Luftge- 
mischen, Speiseresten etc. 2te Aufl. 8vo, St. Peters- 
burg, 1879, pp. 539. $4.40. 
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Pauly (Dr. C.). Einfihrung in die quantitative chemi- 
sche Analyse. 8vo, Braunschweig, 1879, pp. 235. $1.50. 

Hoffmann (K. B.). Lehrbuch der Zoochemie. 8vo, 
Wien, pp. 729. 12 marks. 

Hoppe-Seyler (Felix). Physiologische Chemie. Parts 
I-3. 8vo, Berlin, pp. 618. Marks 15.40. 

Koenig (Joh. K.). Droguerie-, Spezerei- und Farb- 
Waaren-Lexikon. 8te Aufl. v. F. Geith. 8vo, Miinchen, 
187. m. 7.35. 

_Cesari (G.). La Berberina e la Chinina contro le 
Febbri periodiche ed il Tumore splenico etc. 8vo, Mo- 
dena, pp. 16. Lir. 0.80. 

Knapstein. Sind Atropin und Morphin Antidote? 

8vo, Bonn, pp. 28. m. 0.80. 


nanenionn. Bromhydrate de Morphine. 8vo, Paris, 
pp. 8. 
Owen (I.). Tables of Materia Medica. 4th ed., 8vo, 


London, pp. 41. 2s. 6d. 


Shinn (Chas. H.). The Pacific rural Hand-book, . . . 
on the Culture of Trees, Shrubs, Vegetables and Flowers, 
adapted to the Pacific Coast. 12mo, San Francisco, pp. 
120. $1.00. 

Puerta Rodenas y Magafia (Gabr. de la). Tratado 
de Quimica organico general y aplicada 4 la farmacia, in- 
dustria y agricultura ; con un Tratado de Quimica biold- 
gica vegetal yanimal. 2daed., con grabados. 2 tom. 
4to, Madrid. 1047. 

Smith (G.). Aids to the Study of practical Chemistry, 
covering the entire ground required for the honors, science 
and art paper, and for the B. Sc. examination, London 
University. 12mo, London, pp. 160. 2s. 

Mari (Prof. Girolamo). La Storia Naturale nelle sue 
Applicazioni. 8vo,2 vols. Piacenza, 1879. 

Benvenuti (Giov. Battista). La Condizione giuridica 
del Farmacista. 8vo (vol. 30 della Biblioteca delle 
Scienze legali). Firenze. 

Beck (G.). Therapeutischer Almanach. 6ter Jahr- 
gang, 1879. m. 1.20. 

_ Landauer(J.). Blowpipe Analysis. Authorized Eng- 
lish Translation, by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay, pp. x., 161. 
8vo, London. 

Dittmar (W.). 
Edinburgh, pp. 88. 


_ Perutz(H.). Die Industrie der Fette und Oele. 
Seifen- und Glycerin-Fabrikation, . . . Kerzen . 
46 illust. 8vo, Berlin. 11 m. 


Michaelis (Dr. A.). Einfiihrung in die allgemeine 
Chemie und die physikalisch-chemischen Operationen. 
8vo, Braunschweig. 6 m. 


Berg (O.). Pharmakognosie des Pflanzen- und Thier- 
reichs, von Garcke. 5¢e Aufl. 14 m. 


Smith (G.). Aids to the Study of Pract. Chemistry. 
12mo, London (Stewart). 2s. 


Thenius. Die Harze u. ihre Producte. Wien (Hart- 
leben) College. 3m. 25d. 


Mueller (Baron Ferd. v.), Eucalyptographia. A de- 
scriptive Atlas of the Eucalyptus of Australia and the ad- 
joining Islands. 4to, Melbourne, 1879. Decade I. and 
II. 


Analytical Chemistry. 8vo, Lond. and 
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Cinchona in Ceylon.—A correspondent of the Amer- 
tcan Mail and Export Fournal writes: *‘Cinchona is 
really going to do wonders for Ceylon. At the end of this 
year there will be 50,000,000 cinchona trees of all kinds 
planted out; counting only half as coming to maturity, 
we have at a low average of prices, 125,000,000 rupees. 
This year we have exported 370,000 pounds, equal at least 
to £70,000 in value. Next year we shall send double this 
quantity and probably keep up the export for some years 
at a million pounds. 


NOTES, QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS. 


260" 


[Under this heading we shall, to the best of our ability, en- 
deavor to answer such questions addressed to us as come 
within the scope of this journal, provided they are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. Answers 
to queries received after the 5th of the month will lie over 
until the next issue. Unless special instructions to the 
contrary accompany the query, the initials of the cor- 
respondent will be quoted at the head of each answer. | 

When asking for the formula of an unusual, patented, or 
proprietary compound, always accompany the query with 
any information you may already possess regarding the 
locality in which itis used, its use and reputed effects in 
order to enable us to make inquiry without waste of time 
and labor. When itcan conveniently be done, send alsoa 
specimen of the label used on packages of the compound, 








No. 668.—Eau d’Hongrie (Subsc.). 

Cooley’s Encyclopedia has the following : 

Eau d’Hongrie. (Fr.) Sym. Hungary water; Aqua 
Hungarica, Spiritus Rosmarini Compositus, L.; Eau de 
la Reine d’Hongrie, Fr. A fragrant stimulant and cos- 
metic. Sweetened with sugar, it is also used as a liquor. 

Prep. 1. Rosemary tops in blossom, 4 lbs. ; fresh sage, 
1 lb. ; bruised ginger, 2 oz.; rectified spirit, 1% gall. ; 
water, % gall. ; macerate for 10 days, add of common salt 
3 lbs., and then distil rr pints. 

2. From oil rosemary (genuine), 1% fl. dr. ; oil laven- 
der, % dr. ; orange flower water, 1% pint; rectified spirit, 
1% pints; mix. Spirit of rosemary (see above) is now 
commonly sold for it. 


No. 669.—Sparadrap (O. S.). 

This is a word invented by the pharmacists of several 
centuries ago, to denote a spread plaster. It is a com- 
pound of spara-, which is usually derived from the 
Greek 67é7/pw, to sow, to sprinkle, and the French drap, 
cloth, etc. 


No. 670.—Phytolacca (M. M.). 

The root, leaves, and berries of Phytolacca decandra 
L. are used in medicine. In Europe the technical appel- 
lations are: Radix, Herba or Folia, and Bacce Phy- 
tolaccze, or —Solani racemosi, or—Solani Americani. All 
these have a rather sharp taste and act as violent purga- 
tives and emetics, for which reason they are used 
internally to produce emesis, or in rheumatism and 
dropsy, and externally as irritants and even caustics 
in malignant sores, either applied alone or in combina- 
tion with other substances. The root and seeds are used, 
like mustard, for preparing ‘‘sinapisms.” The leaves and 
unripe fruits are used externally against eczema, cancer 
and callous tumors, and internally in syphilis. The fine 
red juice of the ripe berries is used in France for coloring 
wines, and is a common coloring matter used by European 
confectioners. The young shoots lose, by cooking, all 
traces of acridity, and are considered in some sections of 
the country as a very savory vegetable. 


No. 671.—The Mangrove (R. 0O.). 

The bark of the mangrove tree, Rhizophora Mangle L., 
and also the root, wood, and other parts (more particu- 
larly the fruit) are very rich in tannin, for which reason 
they are used as tanning materials in the West Indies and 
in South America, as well as in India. The tree 
attains a height of 30 to 50 feet and forms large 
forests or thickets on the muddy banks of rivers or 
the sea shores. It is remarkable for the facility with 


which its branches, when coming in contact with the 
ground, strike root, and develop into new stems, which in 
like manner propagate themselves, thus forming an 
impenetrable maze sometimes for miles. The bark, 
Cortex Mangles, which is sometimes brought to Europe 
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and to this country, has been lauded as a remedy in 
malaria and intermittent fever; besides, it is used for the 
same purposes for which tannin is useful. We are not 
aware that any special active principle has been found in 
the bark. 


No. 672.—Morphia Reactions (B. H. W., etc.). 

We are in receipt of a communication from a club of 
young pharmacists, who desire us to clear up some diffi- 
culties they met with in carrying out certain color-reac- 
tions for morphia. The letter fails to detail, with 
sufficient exactness, the particular difficulty met with, or 
at least does not permit us to guess where a mistake was 
committed in the course of the operation. Nevertheless, 
we take pleasure in answering it, because we think that 
the following passage, translated from Fvickiger’'s Phar- 
maceutische Chemie (I., 372) covers the ground so com- 
pletely that they will be able to detect their error 
themselves : 

‘*In presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, morphia 
exhibits surprising powers as a reducing agent, for 
instance upon oxide of silver, hydrated oxide of bismuth, 
the acids of molybdenum, titanium, vanadium, tungsten, 
and tin. On triturating the two first-named oxides of 
their salts with concentrated sulphuric acid, and adding a 
drop of an aqueous solution of a morphia salt, the latter 
will be surrounded with a brownish-black zone. Even 
chloride or nitrate of silver thus treated will show the 
zone. On preparing solutions of the above-named me- 
tallic acids in hot concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
dropping upon them, after cooling, an aqueous morphia 
solution, various colors make their appearance, which, in 
the case of titanic and molybdic acids, will remain recog- 
nizable, even if the aqueous solution of the pure alkaloid 
itself was used. Titanic acid produces a red-brown; 
molybdic acid a very characteristic, first violet, then 
finely blue color ; tungstic acid produces more of a violet 
tint. It is remarkable that oxide of mercury, under 
these circumstances, is not reduced. 

“These reactions appear more decisively by inverting the 
proceeding, namely, by dissolving morphia or one of its 
salts in concentrated sulphuric acid, and either sprin- 
kling upon the acid solution fragments of the above oxides 
or acids, or the. salts (also chromates and permangan- 
ates), or else adding solutions of the metallic acids in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The finest tints are 
produced by molyhdic and titanic acids; these are at the 
same time the most delicate, particularly the latter: the 
blue color of the molybdate of molybdenum (Mo20,H,) is 
developed (after the violet) in a few minutes ; the intense 
brown-red to violet color produced by titanic acid, owing 
to the formation of titanium sesquisulphate (TisSsO12) 
appears instantly. A solution of titanic acid in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid is one of the most delicate reactions 
of morphia. But oxymorphia, rhusiomorphia, and apo- 
morphia act with equal energy upon titanic acid and the 
above-mentioned metallic oxides. 

‘*These color-reactions mostly depend on processes of 
reduction ; they may fail to make thei: appearance if the 
alkaloid is accompanied by other reducing bodies. On 
the other hand, the reactions just described may be pro- 
duced by other organic orinorganic oxidizable substances. 
Hence they are not final proofs for the presence of mor- 
phia: yet no a/kaloid, except codeia and the derivatives 
of morphia or codeia, behaves in any similar manner. It 
is not improbable that, in many reactions of morphia, 
particularly in acid solution, the formation of rhusiomor- 
phia (a derivative of morphia produced by strong sulphuric 
acid, and thus named by Prof. Fliickiger) plays a 7o/e. 
This seems to be confirmed by the fact that morphia, in 
an alkaline solution, exhibits many of these reactions in 
a much feebler state. 

‘‘For instance, if hydrated oxide of bismuth is sprinkled 
upon a solution of morphia in a little concentrated soda 
solution, and the whole be dried on the water-bath, the 
residue will have only a faint yellow color. But this is 
blackened immediately if a drop of concentrated sulphuric 
acid is allowed to fall upon the cold mass. On keeping 





morphia, with soda and oxide of bismuth, for some time 
on the water-bath, a brown color is only slowly produced. 
The action of morphia upon oxide of bismuth (also upon 
ceroso-ceric oxide) is due to the presence of traces of nitric 
acid, Oxide or sulphate of bismuth, absolutely free from 
nitric acid, produces under the above circumstances only 
a grayish-green color, which passes into brownish-black 
on adding a ¢vace of very dilute nitric acid. This reac- 
tion is performed most successfully with the officinal 
subnitrate of bismuth,” 


No. 673.—“‘ Unguent. Comp.” (T.). 

This correspondent writes: Do you know of any for- 
mula for ‘‘ Unguent. Comp.”? A physician in our city 
writes for the same and only ome druggist (a member of 
our College of Pharmacy) has the formula, of which he 
refuses to give acopy. Is that according to pharmaceu- 
tical custom ? 

Our answer is emphatically: No! The code of ethics 
of all Colleges of Pharmacy expressly discountenances 
all secret formule: between physicians and apothecaries, 
and stipulates that members of the college, upon whom 
alone the code of ethics can be legally binding, will, if 
called upon, communicate to each other the composition 
of any formula which they may be asked about. Further, 
while they may be /ega/ly bound to do so only towards 
members, they are morally bound to act in the same man- 
ner towards a// respectable pharmacists. The iniquity of 
secret understandings between physician and apothecary, 
the sole object of wnich is the systematic drainage of the 
patient’s pockets, has been sufficiently well discussed here- 
tofore, so that nothing further need be said, except per- 
haps this: that a better moral tone pervades the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions at the present time than 
in the past ; and that there is good ground to hope for 
still greater improvement in the future. 


No. 674.—Vaseline Cold Cream (Corresp.). _ 

Ordinary vaseline will not make a perfectly white cold 
cream. But in all other respects the following mixture 
will be very nice and bland: 


WV ASLO WES '5.5's'5:5s sieves cele I part 
SPETMACEENs . o56.6 0583 'tes ee 

sh MRBOMINO 6i5.0..55 <e1e.01cidlee oo teibs 10 parts (more or less) 
IROROSWRCOR 6.6. 0:4:6:0) cere ioe 6.050 a 


Melt the wax and spermaceti at a gentle heat, add the 
vaseline, and triturate the mixture in a warm mortar 
briskly, while the rose-water is allowed to drop into it in 
a very fine stream or in rapid drops. Success depends 
upon assiduous trituration. 

Or, the melted wax, spermaceti, and vaseline may be 
introduced into a warm porcelain pot, and while it is 
kept in brisk motion by an egg-beater (the crank and 
pinion kind is the best), the rose-water is slowly added. 
It may be perfumed according to individual fancy. 

The amount of vaseline may be varied according to the 
temperature of the season. 


No. 675.—Vaseline Camphor Ice (Same). : 
The above mixture will answer for this purpose, merely 
adding 1 part of camphor to the melted ingredients. 


No. 676.—Druggists’ Liquor License on Bitters 
(D., Florida.). 

The law respecting liquor licenses to be taken out by 
druggists on bitters or other similar compounds is so 
worded that the Internal Revenue officers in different sec- 
tions of the country differ considerably in its interpreta- 
tion. It would not be safe for us, here at New York, to 
give you positive advice regarding this matter, for the 
Florida officers may differ from ours. The safest plan 
for you is to apply to the assessor of your district, from 
whom you will obtain all the necessary information. 


No. 677.—Internal Revenue Stamps on ‘‘ Cough- 
Mixture ” (R., Texas). ; 

If you call the cough-mixture you sell by a specific 
name, say for instance, Brown’s Cough-Mixture, and you 
advertise it as such, or have printed labels with this name, 
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you will have to affix revenue stamps to each vial sold, 
unless the formula accompanies each bottle. It is not 
enough to have the formula pasted on the stock-bottle. 
If you, however, label the bottle: ‘‘Cough-Mixture, put 
up by Brown,” you may sell it without revenue stamps, 
unless the Internal Revenue officers of your district—as 
it sometimes happens—interpret the law differently. We 
must give you the same advice as we gave to other inquir- 
ers on this subject, namely, to apply to the assessor of 
your district for information. 


No. 678.—To fasten Metal on Leather (Corr.). 

Some time ago, the /ndustrie-Blitter contained a no- 
tice how to fasten leather on metal. This may answer 
your purpose. The directions are as follows: ‘‘ Digest 
I part of coarsely powdered galls with 8 parts of distilled 
water for about 6 hours, and strain through muslin. Cover 
I part of glue with one 1 part of cold water, and let it | 
stand 24 hours. Then coat the leather with the warm in- | 
fusion of galls, apply the previously-warmed solution of | 
glue to one side of the metal, previously roughened and | 
warmed, apply it to the leather, press firmly, and allow it 
to dry in the air.” The metal adheres so firmly to the 
leather that it cannot be detached without tearing the 
latter. 


No. 679.—Phosphor-Bronze (J. Sch. & Co.). 

We do not know of a firm in this country which makes 
chemical apparatus, kettles, etc., of phosphor-bronze. 
Perhaps some of our readers will supply the information. 
In Germany, the firm of C. Heckmann, g Gérlitzer Ufer, 
Berlin, makes a specialty of apparatus of copper, lead, 
brass, and phosphor-bronze for chemical factories. 


; a 680.—Absorbent Cotton as a Filtering Mate- 
rial. 

We are in receipt of a letter from Prof. A. R. LEEDS, 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, in the course of 
which he says: 

I note in your journal an important criticism upon the 
proposed employment of gun-cotton as an Indestructible 
Filter. In this connection I wish to express a regret that 
amianthus is not sold in a form resembling cotton-wool, 
a state to which it might be readily brought by a little 
preliminary treatment. For most filtrations where de- 
tructive solvents are not employed, I have latterly dis- 
carded almost entirely the use of paper filters, and have 
substituted thin wads of the carefully cleansed cotton- 
wool now extensively used in surgery. Most solutions in 
water, chloroform, ether, benzole, etc., filter through them 
almost instantaneously. Where quantitative operations 
are not intended, the last portions of the filtrate may be 
squeezed out between the fingers, and the wad thrown 
back and digested in a fresh portion of the solvent if de- 
sirable. 


No. 681.—Loewig’s Patent Alumina (B. & A.). 

This substance, which has been recommended as an 
excellent agent for purifying honey—see NEw ReEwm., 
1879, Feb., p. 49—is not kept in stock by any dealer in 
this country, so far as we have been able to learn. It is 
manufactured by the firm of Goldschmieden, Leewig & 
Co., in Deutsch-Lissa and Dresden—address at either 
place. 

We have described this substance as a damp mass, 
containing about 10% of anhydrous alumina, prepared by 
adding to a solution of alumina in soda enough lime to 
convert the alumina into calcium aluminate, etc... . 
Our correspondent wishes to know what is meant by the 
expression, ‘‘a solution of alumina in soda.” The 
meaning is plain: soda as well as potassa dissolve alumi- 
na quite readily. In order to obtain such a solution, the 
best way perhaps would be the following: Dissolve 4 oz. 
each of ordinary alum and of carbonate of sodium in 4 
pints of hot water, and strain the solutions. Then pour 
the alum solution, under stirring, gradually into the solu- 
tion of the carbonate, in a large vessel, and heat the mix- 
ture to boiling. This drives off all the carbonic acid gas. 








Then allow to cool, and pour the whole mixture on a 


well-wetted muslin strainer. When the liquid ceases to 
pass, return the precipitate to the dish, thoroughly incor- 
porate it with 8 pints of distilled water, and drain it 
again on the strainer. Repeat the operation once more, 
when the alumina will be tolerably free from sulphate of 
sodium. Of course, by repeating the operation, this salt 
may be washed out still further. The magma of hydrated 
alumina now remaining is dissolved in a sufficient amount 
of caustic soda. 

No. 682.—Purifying Honey (B. & A.). 

In connection with the preceding, we would like to 
bring to your attention a very neat and useful method of 
assisting the purification of honey, which we have prac- 
ticed ourselves with great success. 

Pour the honey into a perfectly clean cylindrical vessel 
with straight sides, rather narrow, and having a small lip 
at the open margin, and heat the vessel on a water-bath. 

en the contents is hot, pour enough honey into the 
vessel to fill it to within about 1 inch of the edge, and 
allow it to remain at rest in the water-bath, at a moderate 
heat, for about one hour. During this time, most of the 
impurities will rise to the top, while some others may 
sink to the bottom. Now remove the vessel very carefully 
from the water-bath, and pour on top of the hot honey, 
very gently, a sufficient amount of cold water to fill the 
vessel completely. This will cause all the impurities 
floating on the honey at once to rise to the top of the 
cold water, where they wil] often solidify to a tough skin 
or cake, which may be taken off without difficulty. Then 
pour off the water through the lip, remove the last rem- 
nants, if necessary, by means of blotting paper, and filter 
the honey through a piece of well-washed, wetted, and 
dense white flannel. The resulting product—if the 
honey was pure—will be very nice and brilliant. 


No. 683.—The Dose of Elaterium and Elaterin 
(Dr. J. M.). 

Elaterium has of late years greatly deteriorated in ac- 
tivity, most of that in the market requiring to be given 
in double the dose (and even in still larger amounts) than 
used to be the case formerly. We have ourselves made 
inquiries, both in England, on the Continent, and in 
Malta, as to the best sources of first-class elaterium, but 
the samples which came under our observation were not 
at all satisfactory. Occasionally a very good lot makes 
its appearance, and this is almost a disadvantage at pres- 
ent, because many physicians have acquired the habit 
of prescribing quite large doses of elaterium, and, if by 
mere chance the sample happens to be a very good one, 
the results are unexpectedly severe. Clutterbuck’s Ela- 
terium used to be very good and uniform, and its average 
dose was usually stated at } grain. But there is no such 
thing now as ‘‘ Clutterbuck’s’’ elaterium ; for the British 
firm which claims to use his process does not succeed in 
obtaining as satisfactory a product. Prof. Fliickiger states 
that elaterium,’carefully prepared by Allen & Hanburys, 
of London, contained 33.6 per cent of elaterin ; the best 
Maltese variety contained 27.6 per cent. Dut these fig- 
ures are unusually high, and do not represent the average 
samples in the market. Hager (Pharm. Prax., I., 1014) 
says of White, or English Elaterium: ‘‘ Under this 
name, about 50 years ago, the sun-dried sediment depos- 
ited from the juice and sap of the elaterium fruit was 
introduced into the market, either in form of amorphous, 
light, greenish-white pieces, of a granular fracture, or in 
form of curved concavo-convex pieces, about 2mm. thick. 
It was found to be of varying effect, and was afterwards 
neglected ” [on the Continent]. He further describes the 
following : 

“ Extractum Elaterti ; Elaterium nigrum ; Elaterium.” 
The fresh fruits are bruised, and the expressed juice, after 
straining through a hair-sieve, is evaporated on a water- 
bath to a thick extract. The yield is about 1.5 per cent. 
This is in form of a greenish-brown, very bitter extract, 
turbidly soluble in water. It contains 15 to 20 percent 
elaterin.” 

The adult dose of e/aterium (such as we are in the habit 
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of using at the present day) is about grain. This is 
the average full dose, when the full effect is desired. 
Every fresh lot of elaterium should be tested by itself, 
and in the beginning the dose should be somewhat smaller. 
But we have seen I and even 2 and 3 grains of some lots 
produce scarcely any effects. 

The adult dose of e/aterin is about 7y grain; less will 
often answer, and the dose should be increased with cau- 
tion. 

The concluding words of the article ‘‘ Elaterium”’ in 
the National Dispensatory are apt to lead to mistakes. 
Stillé who first speaks of the dose of elaterium, recom- 
mends to begin with with ys grain. At the end he says: 
‘*Elaterin is more active in solution with alcohol. Zhe 
dose is the same as that of elaterium.” We differ from 
himinthis. If this refers to the dose given for elaterium 
(7s gr.), it is right enough. But persons who consult the 
work, often merely glance at the place where the dose of 
a substance is mentioned, without reading the whole arti- 
cle. Hence, it may happen that somebody, accustomed 
to large doses of elaterium, will give equally large doses 
of elaterin, We think that the wording of the passage 
in question should be altered. 

By the way it may be added that elaterin is cert if ad- 
ministered endermically or hypodermically, 


No. 684.—Boracic Acid in Ointments.— 

Prescriptions containing Jdoracic acid—the use of 
which, as an antiseptic, has lately been revived—in com- 
bination with vaseline, simple cerate, or lard, are fre- 
quently handed over the prescription counters at present, 
The incorporation of the boracic acid with the ointment 
has heretofore been somewhat tedious, owing to the diffi- 
culty in reducing it toan impalpable powder. One of our 
friends informs us that this may be readily accomplished 
by triturating it with a little ether, using about 14 fl. oz. 
of the latter for every ounce of the acid. In this way, 
the resulting ointments will be as homogeneous and 
smooth as cream. 


Liquefied Sulphuretted Hydrogen.—Prof. A. R. 
LEEDS, in a recent letter addressed to us, makes some 
remarks on sulphuretted hydrogen, which we hope will 
meet with attention from manufacturers. He says: 

I would like to ask whether some of the manufacturers 
of chemicals might not be induced to make liquefied sul- 
phuretted hydrogen for laboratory use. The pressure 
required for its liquefaction is not very great, and on a 
commercial scale the gas might be manufactured very 
cheaply. The care of sulphuretted hydrogen apparatus 
is one of the most disagreeable parts of laboratory work, 
especially where large numbers of students are concerned, 
and suitable arrangements in connection with reservoirs 
of the liquefied gas would be a great boon to working 
chemists. 


Correction.—In the Report of the Conversational 
Meeting of the College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York, printed in our last number, it is stated that several 
Mexican drugs had been received by the College, one of 
which was labelled Amyris Parke-Davisiana. As we 
had never heard of such a plant, we queried it. We are 
now informed that the name was applied to the species 
by a well-meaning person in Mexico, whose knowledge 
of botany is not very extensive, and whose selection of 
this species name is unauthorized, and, of course, to be 
rejected. 


en = 

Postage Stamp Mucilage.—The mixture used on the 
U. S. postage stamps is stated to be as follows: 2 parts 
of dextrin are dissolved in 1 part of acetic acid and 5 parts 
of water un a water-bath, and after solution, 1 part of al- 
cohol is added. 

In Germany, only gum arabic is used for postage stamps. 
According to the Droguisten Zeitung, the amount daily 
consumed by the {mperial Post Office Department is said 
to be 100 pounds. 
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Messrs. SEABURY & JOHNSON have sent us as sample of 
Water Proof Tissue recently made by them at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, in which the 
water-proofing material is principally composed of 
paraffin and india-rubber. Dr. Keen has subjected this 
paper to severe tests in comparison with oiled silk, oiled 
muslin, taffeta oiled silk, paraffin paper, waxed paper, and 
gutta-percha tissue, and none of the latter were able to 
bear all the tests through which the new material passed. 
Dr. Keen claims for it (1) itsimpermeability by water after 
an exposure cf at least seventy-two hours, and even after 
being repeatedly crushed and crumpled in the hand ; (2) 
that it is impermable to air, even when bruised ; (3) it 
does not absorb water or discharges; (4) it may be used 
with the hottest dressings which can be borne ; (5) although 
very flexible, it is strong enough for ordinary wear ; (6) its 
cost is many times less than that of similar dressing. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, in giving the 
above résumé of its advantages, recommends it as a sub- 
stitute for the Mackintosh cloth employed in Lister's 
dressings, and says that attempts are being made to pro- 
duce a heavier paper, which shall serve instead of rubber 
blankets, to protect beds in which cases of labor, typhoid 
fever, etc., are confined. The cost is $4.00 per roll of 
100 yards. 


Mr. CLay W. Ho MEs, of Elmira, N. Y., is the manu- 
facturer of a preparation called ‘‘ Fragrant Frostilia ” 
which he recommends for the relief of frost-bite, chapped 
skin, sore lips, sun-burn, roughening of the skin by wind, 
etc. It is liquid, bland, free from greasy or sticky 
properties, and has an agreeable though slight odor. We 
are not aware of its nature, although we are assured that 
its ingredients are harmless. Its efficiency is guaranteed, 
but we shall need colder weather than has come yet to put 
it to a test this winter. McKesson & Robbins are the 
New York agents. 


Rince-Bouche is the name of a new mouth-wash manu- 
factured by CoLGATE & Co., the well-known manufac- 
turers of cosmetics and perfumes, in this city. It is a 
port-wine-colored fluid, fragrant in odor and slightly pun- 
gent in taste, having an acid reaction and being free from 
sediment. It is intended to be used in water, either with 
a brush or as a wash, and not only imparts a pleasant odor 
to the breath, but it also leaves a fresh and agreeable 
sensation in the mouth. Not unfrequently invalids, who 
suffer with acute diseases, have such a disagreeable taste 
in consequence of an unnatural condition of the secre- 
tions of this cavity and of the stomach, that even the 
thought of eating creates a disgust for food, while that 
which is taken fails to make a natural impression upon the 
taste-bulbs, owing, it may be, to the presence of viscid and 
ill-tasting mucus. In such cases the employment of a 
wash of this character may not only remove a very serious 
cause of annoyance, but it may also enable the invalid to 
take, with some degree of appetite, the food essential to 
his recovery. 


Theioroma or Fumigating Wafers, made by the 
same firm, are also intended as a means for ameliorating 
the condition of an invalid. While nothing can take the 
place of a supply of pure air, either as a disinfectant or 
deodorant, there are, at times, odors in the sick-chamber 
which may be of short continuance and which may 
be masked by the presence of other and more agree- 
able odors. For such occasions such wafers as these 
are nicely adapted. An oblong tin-bex contains a supply 
of squares made of porous paper impregnated with nitre 
and some aromatic compound. In the top of the box is 
ingeniously formed a small slit, into which a corner of a 
wafer may be inserted so as to hold it upright during com- 
bustion. 
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Ambrosial Perfume for the Bath is another of Cot- 
GATE & Co.’s novelties. Fewgpersons, who have not been 
in the habit of adding a little cologne or similar aromatic 
fluid to the water used for bathing the face and hands, 
know what an agreeable addition it is. In warm weather 
especially, or when the face is flushed with excitement or 
muscular exertion, it is particularly grateful. It may also 
be mentioned that it is far better to have a perfume and 
soap in separate forms, since it avoids the use of a soap 
in which impure and rancid fats are disguised with pleasant 
odors, Those persons, therefore, who have a fancy for 
using castile soap for toilet purposes, and who wish to 
avoid any trace of soapy odor due to imperfect rinsing, 
will find in this article an agreeable adjuvant to their 
bath. 


Cosmetic Glycerin Lotion is a third of CoLtcaTE & 
Co.’s new articles of thisnature. It is particularly recom- 
mended for the relief of the irritation caused by shaving, 
and to cure the erythema produced by exposure to the sun 
and wind. There are commonly abundant opportunities 
for testing its value in March, when eastern winds are 
usually raw and irritating. 

An Improved Tooth-Brush, samples of which are 
sent us by C. W. May, FEINHABER & Co., has features 
worthy of attention. The holes for insertion of the bristles, 
instead of being left with a sharp edge, which cut them, 
have been countersunk for a short distance, so that the 
bristles, when bent over while being used, do not make 
so sharp an angle. This widening of the holes at their 
orifice also allows more bristles to be drawn in at each 
opening than could well be done by the old method. ‘The 
differences in the two are illustrated in the adjoining 
figures. 





Many persons suffer annoyance from the wedging of 
loose bristles between their teeth, and anything in the 
construction of a tooth-brush which will help to avoid 
this will be well appreciated. 

Burwell’s Sanitary Soap, Deodorizer and Disin- 
fectant. It has, for some time, been the custom in busi- 
ness offices, hotels, and depots, where urinals are in use by 
a number of persons, in order to prevent the deposition of 
urates and phosphates on the surface and in the discharge 
pipes of the basin, to throw the partly consumed pieces of 
soap from the wash-stand into the strainer. Its alkaline 
nature effects this purpose, and preserves the apparatus in a 
more sightly and healthy condition than it would otherwise 
present. Todo this more effectually, Mr. Geo. BURWELL, 
of Boston, has ingeniously provided a tin-box with perfor- 
ated walls, cylindrical in form, and with rounded ends, 
into which has been firmly secured a cake of carbolated, 

‘strong soap having, also, chloride of zinc and camphor as 
ingredients. The label surrounding the box is to be detach- 
ed and the box then placed in the urinal ; another one tak- 
ing its place when the contents of the first is exhausted. 

A dozen of these boxes are packed in a manner which 
adapts them for counter-display. Their use will un- 


doubtedly improve the healthfulness of many receptacles 
that would otherwise be extremely offensive. 





PRESCRIPTIONS AND FOR- 
MUL. 





We shall be obliged if our readers, who make use of these 
Sormule, will inform us of their experience with them, 
and note any errors or modifications worthy of attention. 





Tincture of Podophyllin.—Messrs. Younc and 
PosTANS of London, in a communication sent to the 
Pharmac. Journal, state that tincture of podophyllin is 
now odered a good deal, and recommend the adoption 
of the following formula: 

Podophyllin (Resin of Podophyllum),....gr. 1. 
PEON Sc assis cd bp eS vie eawasenasnaene Pe BE os 
M. Fifteen minims will therefore represent 4 grain of 
the resin, and this when taken on lump sugar is quite a 
nice dose. 


Application to Painful Sores.—ARCHAMBAULT rec- 
ommends the following mixture as a soothing application 
to painful sores of any kind, particularly in children: 


Ry Paucilag, CyGontee, ... . <eiccccscecss see's 15 gm. 
ERASE SCSMMNOTES 5 5.22 cc deenc0sssaes 25 gm. 
Mix. 
Coloring for Wax.— 
MUMMMPLMEANDLS ts vc beste rereh ae eee uawes 32 
RONDE PMEPEMINE «<< i000 ssn cicc'e vice ae os fl. 3 16 


Macerate 2 or 3 days with occasional agitation, and fil- 
ter through tow. 

Melt the wax, which is to be colored, in the colored 
turpentine. 

Or: Suspend a muslin bag containing alkanet in the 
melted wax until the proper tint is produced.— Pharm. 
Fourn. 


Powder for Sweaty Feet.— 


BURR ES NEA iss sein woidis nisin wise is aie ASW 25 parts, 
PUA NUNN LN ibis co a:b disse wows sow ois nae ah Sp »** 
EO BRE yo oes win sins wisn ces sabawae 200: ** 
ROM OE IERERMOL,, 00. <:0.0.0:< 50:09:00 ein Cf 
A heen go .,** 
DOC IN shark sis <curobindsh sew 700. *% 


London Chlorodyne.—PRoFEssor STARLING LoRING, 
M.D., of Columbus, Ohio, gives the following, with the 
remark that he has every reason to believe that it gives 
the correct composition of this favorite nostrum :— 


Sulphate of morphia............ ....16 grains, 
Extract of Cannabis indica........... 32 grains. 
Col OS Saas 2% fluid drachms, 
Oil Of peppermint. ..... 2.25.06. 006 s008 48 drops. 
Oil of capsicum (oleo-resin ?). «........16 drops. 
Simple syrup, to make.......... 8 fluid ounces. 
Mix. The bottle is to be shaken occasionally. 


Lark Food.—The following are some foods suitable 
for soft billed birds, such as larks: 


Parts 
FRM SOO 6 oo 5 oc on 50s nos oc ncc ese cee 3 
Zwieback (toasted wheat bread).......... 2 
RENEE Kwek wish: s5skGawebreseanisaae I 
Cy eee ee eee I 


Boil the ox-heart well in water, then cut it small, and 
dry it in an oven till perfectly crisp. All the ingredients 
must then be thoroughly mixed and ground to a coarse 
powder in a mill. This food is sold by apothecaries in 
the United States, for mocking birds, larks, and others, 

Bechstein, a celebrated German ornithologist of the past 
generation, recommends the following pastes, both of 
which soon become sour, but the formula can be easily 
modified so that the food could be sold in powder. 
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No. 1. Take a stale well-baked white loaf, soak it thor- 
oughly in fresh water, squeeze out the water, and pour 
boiled milk over it, adding about two-thirds of well 
sifted barley or wheat meal. 

No. 2. Grate a carrot very finely, soak a small white 
loaf in water, squeeze it out, and put it with the carrot in 
an earthen pan, add two handfuls of barley or wheat 
meal, and mix thoroughly. 

‘*The first paste,” says Bechstein, ‘‘ agrees so well with 
all my birds, that they are always healthy and preserve 
their feathers, so that they have no appearance of being 
prisoners. Sometimes, as a delicacy, they are given ants’ 
eggs, or a few meal worms.” 

Mr. Sweet recommends the following: Hemp seed 
crushed very small, in boiling water, is mixed thoroughly 
with an equal quantity of bread soaked and squeezed dry, 
and an equal quantity of lean raw meat minced 
fine. Another authority says that, for the lark, barley 
meal, with cabbage, chopped cress and poppy-seed, mixed 
with bread crumbs, or in winter with oats, forms a good 
food.— Chemist and Druggist. 


Treatment of Cracked Nipples.—Dr. Haussmann 
treats cracked nipples by applying lint soaked in a two- 
per-cent solution of carbolic acid. The wet lint should 
be applied every two or three hours. The treatment 
gives instant relief from pain, and although the child con- 
tinues to use the nipples, cure is established within three 
days. 


Recipe for Making Boots Waterproof.—Linseed 
oil, 1 part ; mutton tallow, %4 lb. ; beeswax, 14 lb. ; melt 
and mix thoroughly together, and apply to the warm, dry 
leather with a brush. A small quantity of ivory black is 
sometimes added to this mixture.—Scien. Amer. 


Balsamum Salicylico-Benzoinatum (Benzoin Bal- 
sam).—The following compound is a good and cheap 
substitute for balsam of Peru, which it greatly resembles, 
and is particularly useful in veterinary practice. Small 
wounds and excoriations coated with it will generally heal, 
after one application, in a few days. 


Benzoin (Siam), in coarse powder..... 100 parts. 


RORRIRN TERRI) it 0's 65a wiehetireresereiwsere sre sate ag) 2 
SSAC V AEC ONC 56 6'6:6.035;414,0)0:0.010:0:0' iewniemeOm -s 
Gurjun balsam............. prareie is'oxetai 40% 
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Digest, with occasional agitation, during several hours ; 
then set it aside until the undissolved matters subside. 
Decant the supernatant liquid, strain, remove most of the 
alcohol by distillation from the water-bath, cool the resi- 
due, and (if necessary) add to it again a sufficient quantity 
of absolute alcohol to make the product of the consist- 
ence of thin syrup.—Pharm. Centralh. 


Canton Soy.— 


Extractor Malt sicc... ccc0sscccccceee . I gallon, 
DAQIGBSES 55 60. 50:0:4ins 0 410 0:9 9:00 018 90 sess 5 pounds, 
Eee rere Oo AP eis 
Mushroom juice..........+seseeeeees 2 pints, 


Mix with agentle heat, and stir until the union is com- 
plete. Ina fortnight decant the clear portion.—Canad. 
Pharm. Fourn, 

[To judge by the ingredients which enter into the com- 
position of the foregoing formula, it would seem hardly 
proper to call it ‘‘ Canton” soy, since, according to RED- 
woop, the soy made in China has the seeds of Dolichos Soja 
as itsingredient. The latterauthority gives the following 
formula : 

Soy. 
Boil 4 lbs. of the seeds of Dolichos Soja with water un- 
til they become soft, then add 4 lbs. of bruised wheat. 
Keep the mixture in a warm place for 24 hours, then add 
4 lbs. of common salt and 8 lbs. of water; put the 
mixture into a stone jar and cork it up for 2 or 3 months, 
then press out the liquor. 

This would seem to be quite another thing from the 
formula first given.—ED. | 
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College of Pharmacy of the City of New York.— 
The regular quarterly meeting of this College was held on 
January 15th, at the College building. After the trans- 
action of the ordinary routine business, the committee 
on joining the University of the State of New York, re- 
ported that in their opinion it would be advantageous to 
the College to place itself under the supervision of the 
University of the State of New York, as one of the insti- 
tutions subject to the visitation of the Regents of the 
University. While this act will not interfere with the in- 
dependence of the College as a corporate institution, it 
will guarantee its standing in a much more effectual way 
than could be done by its uncontrolled and independent 
existence, On motion the report was adopted, and reso- 
lutions were passed to place the College under the super- 
vision of the University. 

The Board of Trustees recommended the names of the 
following gentlemen for election as Corresponding Mem- 
bers, this being the first election of such under the amend- 
ed by-laws: Messrs. Federico Prats Grau, of Barcelona, 
Spain; E. Schering, of Berlin, Germany; C. Anneessens, 
of Antwerp, Belgium; Ed. Rennard, of St. Petersburg, 
Russia; Dr, Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, Japan; Jas. G. 
Steele, of San Francisco, Cal.; J. U. Lloyd, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

After the adjournment of the quarterly meeting, the 
members assembled for discussing professional and scien- 
tific questions, the report of which we shall have to omit 
for the present, for want of time. 


Literary and Scientific Society of the German 
Apothecaries of New York.—The annual meeting of 
this Society was held on Thursday evening, Jan. 8th, 1880, 
and was attended by a large number of the members. 
After the usual routine business had been transacted, the 
election for officers was held, with the following results : 
President Gustav Pfingsten. 1st Vice-Pres.: Hugo 
Schmelz, Ph.D. 2d Vice Pres.: R. van der Emde. 
Record. Secretary: Ludwig G. W. Ruprecht. Corre- 
sponding Secretary: Carl Eimer. Treasurer: Theodore 
Louis. Archivist: Francis F. Zitz. Librarian : Paul 
Balluff. Zxecutive Committee: Conrad Ihlefeld, F. P. 
Lehlbach, E. Gétting. Scientific Committee: Dr. F. 
Hoffman, Adolph Tscheppe, Dr. H. Schmelz, Dr. Jacu- 
bowsky, F. P. Lehlbach. Delegates to the American 
Pharm, Assoc. : P. Balluff, G. Ramsperger, Dr. F. Hoff- 
mann, A. Tscheppe, Dr. HH. J. Menninger. Committte on 
Entertainments : R. van der Emde, Dr. W. Mettenheimer, 
E. Gotting, R. Zahn, E. Fiddeke. Business Committee : 
C. Ihlefeld, A. Bischoff, Carl Schur. 

The Society numbers at present 120 members, and is 
constantly enlarging the sphere of itsusefulness. It pos- 
sesses a small but well selected library. The members 
are divided, according to their location, into 5 circuits, 
within each of which a number of different scientific 
journals are circulatedin a systematic manner. The total 
number of copies of journals is 30. During the past year 
the total number of single numbers carried around by the 
messenger of the society amounted to 1,260. A new 
(sixth) circuit is about to be established. 

The variety of talent and specialties represented by the 
different members—some being specially well posted in 
chemistry, or botany, or physics, etc.,, etc.—make the 
scientific discussions highly instructive and interesting. 
Not less attractive are the social reunions of the society, 
which are always looked forward to, particularly by the 
ladies, with great anticipations. 

The treasurer reports the receipts at $771.00, and the 
expenditures at $688.96. 

L. G. W. RUPRECHT, 
Recording Secretary. 


Codman & Shurtleff, of Boston, call attention to 
the fact that a man named M. Picker, M.D., travelling 
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in the South, claims to represent this firm, but has no 
authority whatever for doing so. 


Proposed Changes in the Tariff.—The following 
measures were under consideration by the Assembly 
Committee on Ways and Means on the adjournment of 
Congress during the holidays: 

House Resolution No. 157.—To amend title 33, section 
2,504 of the revised statutes. (To take mineral waters 
from the free-list.) 

House Resolution No. 1,387.—Fixing a duty on crude 
India-rubber. 

House Resolution No. 1,674.—To repeal so much of 
section 3,437 of the Revised Statutes as imposes a tax on | 
medicines or medicinal preparations. 

House Resolution No. 2,493.—To amend section 2,505 
of the Revised Statutes. (To add to free list, books, etc., 
for hospitals having a medical library.) 

House Resolution No. 2,596.—To admit, free of cus- 
tom duties, cinchona or Peruvian bark, together with all 
the alkaloids and preparations of said bark. 

House Resolution No. 2,725.—To amend the existing 
custom duties, and for other purposes (changing the 
duty on borax.) 

House Resolution No. 2,895.—To admit, free of duty, 
chemical medicinal preparations, medicines, barytes, and 
bichromate of potash. 





Wafer-Capsules.—-We learn from the Phar maceutische 
Centralhalle (1879, No. 47. p. 440), that Limousin of 
Paris has been compelled to pay damages to Digné for 
infringement of his patent of wafer-capsule apparatus. 





Jean Baptiste Alphonse Chevallier, born at Langres 
(Haute-Marne) in 1793, died at Paris on November 30th, 
1879. He was for many years one of the professors at 
the Ecole de Pharmacie of Paris, and one of its foremost 
ornaments, Of his many works the most important is the 
Dictionnaire des Altérations et Falsifications des Substances | 
alimentaires, médicinales et commerciales, which is the | 
most complete work on the subjectin the French lan- 
guage. 

Uranium in California.—A dispatch from Fairplay 
reports the discovery of uranium in the Sacramento min- 
ing district. This mineral is found in Bohemia, but | 
has never before been discovered in this country, as far as | 
known. The present discovery was made by H. L. Rice. | 
The ore runs 60 per cent. Uranium is worth $1,000 per | 
ton. One of its principal uses is as a coloring substance | 
in the manufacture of glass.—Scient. Amer. 

aa 

Consumption of Champagne.—The Droguisten Zi- | 
tung gives the following round figures, as representing the | 
present yearly consumption of champagne in different | 
countries. | 

Africa, 100,000; Spain, 300,000; Belgium, 500,000 ; 
Italy, 500,000 ; Holland, 600,000; Germany, 1,500,000 ; | 
Russia, 2,000,000; France, 2,500,000; England, 5,000,000; | 
and North America, 10,000,000 bottles. 

Quinia Sales in St. Louis.—A leading wholesale | 
drug house in St. Louis sold in 1878, for two months in | 
the fall, quinine at the rate of a thousand ounces a day. | 
This year their sales at the same time did not average | 
over one hundred ounces a day. Such has been the | 
decrease of malarial diseases the past autumn.—The in- 
creasing demand for the cheaper cinchona-alkaloids may 
probably have been another cause for the falling off in 
demand.—Ep. N. R. | 

| 


Lavender and Peppermint Crop in England.—- 
According to Dr. Septimus Piesse, in a letterto the 7zmes, 
the produce of the lavender and peppermint farms at 
Mitcham, Merton, and Carshalton in Surrey, and at | 
Hitchen, in Hertfordshire, has fallen this year 40 per | 
per cent below a seven years’ average, and since August, 
1876, the crops have suffered from want of sun-light | 


and temperature. A rise in the price of the oils of these | 
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plants may, therefore, be expected.—Pharm. Four, and 
Trans. 


Molecular Arithmetic.—According to Mr. Johnstone 
Stoney (Phil. Mag., Vol. 36, p. 141), I cubic-centi- 
metre of air contains about 1000,000000,000000,000000 
molecules. Therefore a bulb* 13.5 centimetres diameter 
contains 13.5* + 0.5236 + I1000,000000,000000,000000, or 
1,288252,350000,000000,000000 molecules of air at the 
ordinary pressure. Therefore, the bulb when exhausted 
to the millionth of an atmosphere, contains 1,288252,- 
350000,000000 molecules, leaving 1,288251,061747,650- 
000,000000 molecules, to enter through the perforation. 
At the rate of 100,000000 molecules a second, the time 
required for them all to enter will be: 

12882,510617,476£00 seconds, or 
214,708510,291275 minutes, or 
3,578475,171521 hours, or 
149103,132147 days, or 
408,50173I years. 


Announcement of a New Work. A certain Dr. 
O. Hahn is announced to be the author of a work shortly 
to be issued, which has the following remarkable title: 
“Die Urzelle; nebst dem Beweis, dass Granit, Gneiss, 
Serpentin, Talk, gewisse Sandsteine, auch Basalt, end- 
lich Meteorsteine und Meteoreisen aus—Planzen—beste- 
hen. Die Entwicklungslehre durch Thatsachen neu be- 
griindet.” This is in English: ‘‘ The Primitive Cell; 
together with the proof that granite, gneiss, serpentine, 
talc, certain sandstones, also basalt, meteoric stones and 
meteoric iron, consist of p/ants. The doctrine of devel- 
opment newly verified by facts.”” The author, who has 
for many years been occupied with the microscopic ex- 
amination of minerals, has discovered plants (Eophyllum) 
in the Canadian Laurentian rocks, which had hitherto 
been supposed to contain, if any organized matter at all, 
only the so-called Eozoon. Although the organic nature 
of the latter (which was first discovered by Logan in 1863) 
is not admitted now by prominent geologists, yet the 
author above named appears to bring new proofs, and 
even promises to show the vegetable origin of those rocks. 
Nothing is impossible ; but we would require extraordi- 
narily strong proofs before we would be willing to be con- 
vinced ef the correctness of the author’s statements, 


PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR.—February. 


N. B.—The officers of Societies, Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Pharm. Associations, etc., will oblige us by forwarding 
schedules of their meetings, lists of officers, and any changes 
that may be desirable. 








Date. Society Meetings. 





Phila, Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

Connect. Pharm. Assoc.—Meets at New 
Haven. 

Phila. Coll. Ph.—Alumni Meet. 

Mass. C. Ph.—Trustees’ Meet. 

New York Coll. Ph.—Trustees’ Meet. 

Louisville C. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 

Kings’ Co. Pharm. Soc.—Annual Meet. 

St. Louis Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 

National Coll. Ph.—-Trustees’ Meet. 

Massach. Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 

Cincin. Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 

Newark Pharm. Assoc.—-Mo’ Meet. 

N. Y. Germ. Apoth, Soc.—Mo’ Meet. 

Louisville C. Ph.—Directors’ Meet. 

Maryland C. Ph.—Mo’ Meet. 

St. Louis C. Ph.—Trustees’ and Alumni M. 

Philad. Coll. Ph_—-Pharm. Meet. 

N. Y. Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 


3d, Tues. 
4th, Wed. 


5th, Thur. 


11th, Wed. 
12th, Thur. 


17th, Tues. 





19th, Thur. 





* The above note is attached to a report of a lecture on Radiant 
Matter by Wm. Crookes, reprinted in Pharm. Yourn., Nov. 1st. 
The bulb referred to above formed a portion of the apparatus used 
by the lecturer. 











